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GIUSEPPE UNGARETTI AND 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


EGINNING with the influence of the troubadours’ songs on the 
early poets of the Sicilian School, Italian writers have been 
conscious of the close proximity of France. Innumerable cross in- 
fluences between the two countries become evident, especially in 
the nineteenth century at the time of the French Symbolists’ and 
some decades later. Giuseppe Ungaretti’s connections with France 
were extremely numerous. While studying at the Sorbonne from 
1909 to 1914 under such scholars as Bédier, Lanson and Hauvette, 
this noted poet met writers and artists from many countries, and 
was later appointed director of an international review of lyric 
poetry.” His intimate knowledge of the French language enabled 
him to write in that tongue and to translate into Italian such im- 
portant works as the verse of Paulhan and Perse, Mallarmé’s 
L’aprés-midi d’un Faune‘ and Racine’s Phédre. In 1919 he pub- 
lished a collection of poems entitled La Guerre which he himself 
had translated into French; during this same period he composed 
poems in the latter language dedicated to Léon-Paul Fargue for 
the review Commerce. In addition to his translations’ and original 
writings in French, Ungaretti wrote essays’ and poetry in Italian 
where he frequently refers to France: in such collections of verse 
as Il Porto Sepolto (1916), L’Allegria (1932), Sentimento del 
Tempo (1933), Il Dolore (1946) and La Terra Promessa (1950) .* 
But it was perhaps Baudelaire’s work, among that of all French 
poets, which attracted Ungaretti to a great extent. As late as 1952, 
in an address before the International Conference of Artists in 
Venice, he paid tribute to Mallarmé, Valéry and Baudelaire and 
expressed his esteem of Baudelaire’s gripping accounts of beauty 
and death, of the infinite and the ephemeral in Les Fleurs du Mal: 
We hear much talk about impermanence at the present time, 

and it is right to talk about it, for impermanence is one element in 

the relationship which makes the breath of poetry perceptible to 

man: beauty and death, the infinite and the ephemeral, a relation- 

ship which had been described in the light of the anguish of modern 


times, by Blake, Leopardi and Baudelaire, so that any other words 
on the subject would, it seems to me, be superfluous.’ 


1 
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French and Italian ecrities have linked Ungaretti’s name with 
those of Baudelaire, Verlaine and Mallarmé, but neglected to ana- 
lyze significant interrelationships. Oreste Macri, aware of resem- 
blances between the work of the Italian poet and that of his French 
predecessors, mentions the names of Verlaine and Mallarmé when 
discussing the salient characteristics of Ungaretti’s poetry.” Ac- 
cording to Benjamin Crémieux, Ungaretti genuinely admired Apol- 
linaire and used to meditate at length on representative composi- 
tions of Mallarmé and Valéry ;" Giovanni Cecchetti also refers to 
the two latter poets while considering Ungaretti’s early works.” 
Luigi Russo points out that Ungaretti and Baudelaire have a simi- 
lar conception of the true nature of poetic genius: in the words 
of Ungaretti, poetry is ‘‘un espoir inassouvi d’innocence;’’ for 
Baudelaire ‘‘le génie n’est que l’enfance retrouvée.’™ There is no 


suggestion, however, that Ungaretti may have borrowed his artistic 
conception from the French poet. In this article“ similarities be- 
tween the poetry of Ungaretti and that of Baudelaire will be 
pointed out in order to clarify the work of Ungaretti and to sug- 
gest the possible influence of the French poet upon the Italian. 


A clouded atmosphere of pessimism, a lyrical melancholy re- 
calling that of the French Symbolists envelops much of Ungaretti’s 
poetry. In order to create a unity of mood, according to the dictum 
of Baudelaire who had stated that ‘‘Les parfums, les couleurs et 
les sons se répondent,’’ (‘‘Correspondances,’’ Les Fleurs du Mal)” 
the Italian poet makes his colors dark, his sounds mournful, his 
portrayals of sadness stark and unrelieved. Night, solitude and 
silence, become the dominant backgrounds with the result that 
Ungaretti’s tortured state of mind, his restlessness, are vividly 
described :* 


Uomo che speri senza pace, 
Stanca ombra nella luce polverosa 
(“Ombra,” Sentimento del Tempo, p. 68) 
lines which are reminiscent of the ponderous grief of Baudelaire 


at nightfall : 
Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens-toi plus tranquille. 
Tu réclaimais le soir; il descend, le voici. 
(“Recueillement,” Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 195) 
Like Baudelaire, Ungaretti deals with the omnipresence of death, 
when for example, he laments his son’s passing in // Dolore or 
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recounts his painful experiences during the first world war.” In 
search of freedom from terrestrial bondage he cries out: ‘‘Tu non 
mi guardi pit, Signore . . .’’ (‘‘Dannazione,’’ Sentimento del 
Tempo, 107-108), a complement to the expression of Baudelaire: 
‘*Tl (God) s’endort au doux bruit de nos affreux blasphémes.”’ 
(‘‘Le Reniement de Saint Pierre,’’ p. 147). 

With the object of portraying successfully this unhappy psycho- 
logical state, both poets enliven their style by the use of original 
imagery. Ungaretti admits that illusion and the employment of the 
imagination give him, as a sensitive being, the courage to face 
eruel reality: 

Ungaretti 

uomo di pena 

ti basta un’illusione 

per farti coraggio 

(Pellegrinaggio, L’Allegria, p. 58) 

Baudelgire likewise became interested in a symbolic universe. The 
sharpness of the poets’ feelings is more acutely experienced by the 
reader thanks to the according of human attributes to abstract 
qualities. Ungaretti describes Innocence groaning incessantly in 
his heart; Baudelaire affirms that Irony shakes and bites him 
mercilessly. In the works of both poets abstractions take on the 
features of men: according to the Italian, the Year has a brow, 
Time possesses lips; in Les Fleurs du mal Grief and Vengeance 
make use of hands and arms respectively. The two poets also take 
pleasure in discussing the relationships between these various ab- 
stract qualities: for Ungaretti, Memory is a daughter of Boredom ; 
Death is related to Darkness; whereas Baudelzire affords his nar- 
rative greater individuality by making Elegance and Force sisters. 

The tone of sadness is further emphasized by the poets’ skilful 
use of comparisons, in which they liken the abstract to the concrete, 
often choosing to vivify the same abstractions. In this instance also 
the style is marked by a capricious eccentricity that recalls the oft 
cited ‘‘surprise element’’ of Apollinaire. Ungaretti claims that his 
heart trembles like grass in the light and makes the dreadful noise 
of a projectile ; that of Baudelaire flames like a forge or flits about 
in the manner of a careless bird. The two writers, recalling the 
Realists, invoke the anima! and insect world to make their abstract 
similes more striking: Ungaretti compares his love to a panther; 
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Baudelaire, his affections to a tamed tiger. By means of recurrent 
comparisons dealing with Death both poets render a mournful 
aspect to the whole and preserve the inherent mood of death and 
suffering in their work. ‘‘La Morte’’ sings like a cricket, becomes 
a bed of sand deposited by blood; ‘‘la Mort,’’ on the other hand, 
hovers like a new sun and makes us drunk as if through the con- 
sumption of a magic elixir. 

The two poets compare abstract and concrete also in their meta- 
phorical expressions, upon which the readers’ attention is again 
foeused because the same abstract nouns are frequently described 
and a parallel atmosphere of hopelessness prevails. Startling cor- 
respondences can easily be drawn in discussing the heart, youth, 
death, the soul and Christ: 

BAUDELAIRE 


Je fais bouillir et je mange 
mon coeur (Un Fantéme, P. 40) 


UNGARETTI 
E il mio cuore 
il paese pit straziato. 
(San Martino del Carso, 
L’Allegria, p. 64) 


Gioventi impietrita, 

O statua, o statua dell’abisso 
umano. (Statua, Sentimento 
del Tempo, p. 67) 


Morte, arido fiume 
(Inno alla Morte, Sentimento 
del Tempo, p. 44) 


Ma ben sola e ben nuda 
senza miraggio 
porto la mia anima 

(Peso, L’Allegria, p. 43) 


Cristo, penoso palpito, 

Astro incarnato nell’umane tenebre, 
(Mio Fiume anche tu, I/ 
Dolore, p. 58) 


Ma jeunesse ne fut qu’un 
ténébreux orage (L’Ennemi, 
p. 15) 


C'est (Death) la gloire des Dieux, 
c’est le grenier mystique, 

C’est la bourse du pauvre et 

sa patrie antique (La Mort des 

Pauvres, p. 156) 


Mon Ame est un tombeau 
(Le Mauvais Moine, p. 15) 


En haut, le Ciel! ce mur de 
caveau qui |’étouffe, 

Le Ciel! couvercle noir de 
la grande marmite 
(Le Couvercle, p. 196) 


In the portrayal of this heavy mood of melancholy, both delight 
in the personal element: ‘‘Sono stanco di urlare senza voce.’’ (La 
Pieta, Sentimento del Tempo, p. 99) confesses Ungaretti; ‘‘ Je suis 
un vieux boudoir plein de roses fanées’’ (Spleen, LX XVI, 80) ad- 
mits Baudelaire. The climax is reached by descriptions of the 
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macabre, which become more shockingly discordant than before,” 
the words, serpent, viper, vampire, demon being used to convey the 
satanical tone. Similarities in phraseology occur with surprising 
vividness :” 

UNGARETTI BAUDELAIRE 
Fondono serpi fatue e brevi viole. Tout homme digne de ce nom 


(Con fuoco, Sentimento del A dans le coeur un Serpent jaune 
Tempo, p. 57) (L’Avertisseur, p. 194) 


E (Doubt) s’era appena messo a A te voir marcher en cadence, 
serpeggiare (1914-15, Senti- Belle d’abandon, 
mento del Tempo, p. 90) On dirait un serpent qui danse 
Au bout d’un baton. 
(Le Serpent qui Danse, p. 31) 


Risorta vipera, Alors, 6 ma beauté! dites a la 
Idolo snello, fiume giovinetto vermine 
(Fonte, Sentimento del Tempo, Qui vous mangera de baisers, 
Dp. 72) Z (Une Charogne, p. 33) 


L’uomo ne cavd beffe di demoni, Tes baisers ressusciteraient 
(La Preghiera, Sentimento del Le cadavre de ton vampire! 
Tempo, p. 105) (Le Vampire, p. 35) 


The carefully selected vocabulary of the two poets suits the gen- 


eral tone that is charged with a wealth of emotional power. Poetry 

is born, according to Ungaretti, from a tension of words, the in- 

tensity of the experience producing something akin to a different 
language : 

We know, of course, that the language in which man seeks 

to capture poetry, giving it a form, is .. . like our sojourn on this 

earth ... essentially precarious, ever changing. But the miracle 


is not the language itself, it is the tension that confers nobility 
upon language that leads it to create sublime and enchanting 


themes.” 
The sensitive Baudelaire was likewise conscious of the evocative 
value of words for the creation of striking correspondences. The 
richness of vocabulary” in the two authors, furthermore, adds 
poignancy to their message since they take pleasure in contrasting 
rare and common expressions. An insistence upon innumerable 
abstract substantives and adjectives referring to grief portrays the 
general atmosphere: ‘‘supplizio, notte, solitudine, tristesse, angois- 
ses, nuit; malinconica, moribondo, douloureux, moribond.’’ The 
sustained emphasis on words denoting sound and movement rather 
than color serves to reveal the poets’ psychological state. A econ- 
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trast in the use of adjectives expressing extremes of sound (‘“‘sordo, 
sospirose, urlanti, calmes, taciturne, sonores’’), and the preponder- 
ance of verbs designating sharp movement (‘‘apre, risorse, scorre, 
se brise, cognent, montait’’), carry out the total picture of hap- 
less confusion. 

Like Baudelaire, Ungaretti is interested in conveying musical 
effects in a poem by the use of striking harmonies and dissonances. 
He follows no binding rules but prefers absolute liberty to employ 
either rhyme or assonance in accordance with his portrayal of a 
mood. Consciously searching for a definite lyrical quality in verse 
he favors the repetition of the same sound within a line to create 
the dream-like quality of a Debussy Ztude. In this respect he often 
makes use of the vowel ‘‘a’’ which gives an anxious and carefully 
wrought sonority to his lines: 

Dall’ampia ansia dell’alba 
Svelata alberatura. 
(“O Notte,” Sentimento del Tempo, p. 23) 
Baudelaire, following quite similar principles, stresses the vowel 
‘*a’’ nasalized in his poetry: 
Comme l’ambre, le musc, le benjoin et l’encens, 
Qui chantent les transports de l’esprit et des sens. 
(Correspondances, p. 10) 


> 


The employment of the same consonants, in particular of ‘‘r’’ and 
‘*],”? adds further beauty and delicacy in tone to the works of 
both masters. Ungaretti’s artistic line, ‘‘ Riposo all’ombra sospirata 
d’alberi’’ (‘‘Fine,’’ Sentimento del Tempo, p. 60) is reminiscent of 
Baudelaire’s alliterative usage of like sounds in order to create a 


graceful elegance: 


Les soleils mouillés 
De ces ciels brouillés 
Pour mon esprit ont les charmes 
Si mystérieux 
De tes traitres yeux 
Brillant a travers leurs larmes. 
(L’Invitation au voyage, p. 57) 


These lyrical passages pregnant with soft music are in contrast with 
lines containing a recurrence of harsh and grating consonants such 
as ‘‘d’’ and ‘‘t,’’ which render the effect of monotoous suffering :” 


Non vedresti che torti tuoi deserta 
(“Cori descrittivi di stati d’animo di Didone,” 
La Terra Promessa, p. 35) 
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Tonda quel tanto che mi da tormento, 
La tua coscia distacca di sull’altra... 


Dilati la tua furia un’acre notte! 
(“Giunone,” Sentimento del Tempo, p. 50) 


The Italian verses find their equivalent in some of Baudelaire’s 
disturbing combinations of sounds: ‘‘Résigne-toi, mon coeur; dore 
ton sommeil de brute.’’ (Le Goat du néant, p. 83), ‘‘Tu marches 
sur des morts, Beauté, dont tu te moques;’’ (Hymne 4a la Beauté, 
p. 25). 

Like many masterpieces of the French Symbolists, Ungaretti’s 
poems show marked freedom in form to the extent that mary of 
his early compositions are short and fragmentary. The movement 
of their lines is not fixed, but embellished by variations fraught 
with a biting tension, quick and staccato, often reduced to the 
sonority of an individual word. Although enhanced by innumer- 
able quiet passages that contain a carefully flowing rhythm, his 
beat frequently becomes strong and forceful like that of Baudelaire 
through the use of short or monosyllabie words: ‘‘Grido e brucia 
il mio cuore senza pace,’’ (La Terra Promessa, p. 23) that cor- 
responds to ‘‘Viens sur mon coeur, dme cruelle et sourde,’’ (Le 
Léthé, p. 170). After the manner of the Symbolists, words are 
carefully placed within a line to heighten the desired impression. 
Just as Baudelaire had cleverly inserted the adjective ‘‘douce’’ in 
this line: ‘‘Entends, ma chére, entends la douce nuit qui marche.’’ 
(‘‘Recueillement,’’ Les Fleurs du mal, p. 196) so Ungaretti achieves 


, 


a sparkling effect with the noun ‘‘luce’’: 


La speranza immutabile 

In me che fuoco nuovamente scova 

E nel silenzio tuoi terreni 

Talmente amati che immortali parvero, 
Luce. 


(“Segreto del Poeta,” La Terra Promessa, p. 43) 

Ungaretti’s poems, like those of several of his French predecessors, 
are also noted for their casual use of punctuation and freedom in 
syntax,” necessarily emanating from giving full play to the emo- 
tions. The result of this continuous desire for stylistic liberty is a 
veritable mosaic, a fascinating word-magic, but at times an obscur- 
ity similar to that found in Baudelaire’s poetry. 

Not only do Ungaretti and Baudelaire envelop their poems in 
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an atmosphere of sadness achieved by apt use of vocabulary, skilful 
arrangements of harmonious and dissonant sounds, and by freedom 
in verse form, but their general impression is heightened by a 
working together of all these elements in an artistically planned 
work that reaches a climax. If we compare the poems ‘‘O Notte’’ 
(Sentimento del Tempo, p. 13) and ‘‘Recueillement,’’ we become 
conscious of this frequent remarkable similarity in form and con- 
tent. Having the same theme, an identical atmosphere—a tone of 
musing disquietude at nightfall, the two poems show a distinct 
development in structure, a dramatic organization. At the begin- 
ning of ‘‘O Notte’’ Ungaretti mentions the presence of dawn and 
youth, but in the second part of the piece he allows unhappiness 
to dominate with the result that there follows an immediate ‘‘grad- 
ation’’ toward the arrival of Night. ‘‘Recueillement’’ opens with 
a note of personal anxiety, an invitation by the poet for Sorrow 
to come to him; Regret approaches and the final climax is reached 
with the advent of Night. The intensifying use of functional 
figures of speech and a tedious regularity of rhythm broken toward 
the end by a sharp change in meter help to give this sense of pro- 
gression. The introduction of the first person in both poems makes 
the communication more alive: the two artists wish to give their 
reaction to the same situation. Neither poet ever loses sight of the 
total effect of his creation. 

A painstaking writer who paid great attention to style, Unga- 
retti fits into the century-old current of interchange between Ital- 
ian and French authors. A friend of French poets of the time, 
he writes about life in Paris and refers repeatedly to poets of the 
Symbolist movement, in particular to Baudelaire. Ungaretti’s 
poems are similar to his French predecessor’s in subject matter, 
portraying painful moods of dejection by means of symbols and 
recollections from the vague past. Like Baudelaire he describes 
the jagged misfortunes of death against a foreboding background 
of nocturnal silence and solitude. Ungaretti’s poems also reeall 
those of Baudelaire in form since they are marked by fairly ecompli- 
eated syntax. His art, like that of Baudelaire, is enhanced by his 
masterful selection of vague images and subtle inner harmonies. 

Ungaretti’s work, which deserves far more attention in this eoun- 
try than it has been granted, is testimony that a spiritual affinity 
permeates the literature of different though contiguous countries 
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throughout many decades. Sensitive minds are imbued with kin- 
dred worries and fears, and their artistic creations voice analogous 
feelings of distress. Even in the matter of form, there may be 
marked similarities. The struggling Italian ‘‘uomo di pena’’ re- 
sembles his French cousin by whom he was probably influenced. 


Parricia M. GATHERCOLE 
Roanoke College 


1For further information on relationships between the two countries, 
see Carlo Pelligrini, “Relazioni tra la letteratura italiana e la letteratura 
francese,” in Problemi ed orientamenti critici di lingua e di letteratura 
italiana, by Attilio Momigliano, Milano, C. Marzorati, 1948, pp. 41-81. 

*Ungaretti was born of Italian parents from Lucca, at Alexandria, 
Egypt in 1888. Going to Italy in 1914, he enlisted in the Italian army for 
the duration of the war. In 1920 he remained in Rome where he knew 
such noteworthy authors as Cecchi, Baldini and Cardarelli. Following a 
visit to Argentina, Ungaretti spent six years at the University of San 
Paulo (Brazil) as professor of Italian language and literature. In 1942 
he returned to Italy to teach modern Italian literature at the University 
of Rome. See Giacinto Spagnoletti, Poeti del Novecento, Mondadori, 
1952, p. 192. 

* Along with Paulhan, Groethysen, Church and Michaux he directed 
Vesures. See Giacinto Spagnoletti, Antologia della Poesia Italiana, Bo- 
logna, Guanda, 1952, p. 168. 

‘He also translated Mallarmé’s Monologue d'un Faune into Italian. 

5’ He rendered into Italian some Spanish, English, Brazilian and Rus 
sian works: see Da Géngora e da Mallarmé, and Sonetti di Shakespeare. 

* Through the years he wrote for numerous reviews: La Voce, La Fiera 
letteraria, Lacerba, La Ronda. 

*See “L’Affricano a Parigi” and “Nostalgia,” both found in L’Allegria 

*See also Poesie Disperse (1945) and Un Grido e Paesaggi (1954). All 
these works were published by Arnoldo Mondadori, Milano. Quotations 
found in this article are from 1954 editions. 

*“The Artist in Present-Day Society,” published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Paris, Vaillant-Car- 
manne, 1954, p. 27. 

” Oreste Macri, “Caratteri e Figure della Poesia italiana contempora- 
nea,” in Paragone, Firenze, Sansoni, giugno 1954, p. 10. 

"Benjamin Crémieux, Panorama de la littérature italienne contempo- 
raine, Paris, Kra, 1928, p. 298. 

“Giovanni Cecchetti, “Giuseppe Ungaretti,” Jtalica, December, 1949, 
p. 272 

* Luigi Russo, La Critica Letteraria contemporanca, Bari, G. Laterza, 
1946, p. 235. 

* The article was first given in modified form as a paper at the 1955 
meeting in Berkeley of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 

* All quotations from Les Fleurs du Mal are in the Crépit and Blin 
edition published by José Corti at Paris in 1942. 
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* Contrasted with the poetry of his contemporary Eugenio Montale, 
who also writes about the “male di vivere,” Ungaretti describes his own 
spiritual development in his poems. See my article: “Two Kindred Spirits: 
E. Montale and T. S. Eliot,” in Jtalica, September, 1955. 

“We are reminded of many lines of Leopardi where he expresses 
similar notes of despair. 

4% Concrete objects of nature less frequently take on human character- 
istics: Ungaretti’s moon laughs, his clouds have hands; Baudelaire’s ships 
sleep, his stars are dressed in elegant clothes. 

*In originality these images remind the reader of some found in con- 
temporary French-Canadian poetry. See my article, “Two Contemporary 
French-Canadian Poets,” The French Review, February, 1955. 

* Other poetic devices such as invocation and rhetorical question are 
found useful by both poets, though less frequently. 

=“The Artist in Present-Day Society,” op. cit., p. 25. 

2Some critics insist that Ungaretti’s language is unnecessarily diffi- 
cult because of the ambiguity that results from his alleged use of Gallic 
terms. See Guido Barlozzini, “Ungaretti del Dolore,” L’Italia che Scrive, 
Aug.-Sept., 1947, p. 171; and E. Williamson, “Contemporary Italian 
Poetry,” December, 1951, p. 170. 

* According to Papini, this extended use of dissonances stems from the 
influence of numerous French writings. See Giovanni Papini, Ritratti 
Italiani, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1944, p. 435. 

*It is to be remembered that the Italian poet Marinetti had also ex- 
ercised considerable freedom in his use of syntax and punctuation. 


AID 


DR. HOLMES AND DANTE: A POSTSCRIPT 


When the article on ‘‘Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Dante”’ 
(Italica XXXIV, 127ff., Sept., 1957) was written, the following 
fact was inadvertently omitted: Dr. Holmes attended the Dante 
Club meeting held at Longfellow’s on June 6, 1866, at which Para- 
diso XXXII was read." Also, a general reference to Dante as a 
dreamer of visions was overlooked.” 

J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara College 


* Letter of W. D. Howells to C. E. Norton, June 8, 1866, in Life in Let- 
ters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells, New York, 1928, I, 110. 

?In Holmes’ “The Minister Plenipotentiary,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
XIII, 110 (Jan. 1864). The present writer is indebted to Professor Mir- 
iam R. Small for the reference. 





BARAHONA DE SOTO’S “LAS LAGRIMAS DE 
ANGELICA” AND 
ARIOSTO’S “CINQUE CANTI” 


ROM THE point of view of literary history Luis Barahona de 
Soto’s Las légrimas de Angélica is undoubtedly the most signi- 

fieant Spanish poem in the tradition of the Italian Orlandos before 
the appearance of Bernardo de Balbuena’s Bernardo (1624).’ This 
is true in spite of the fact that only twelve cantos reached publi- 
eation in 1586’ and nothing further ever appeared. The Barahona 
poem undertakes to recount the adventures of Angelica and Medoro 
en route to Cathay after their fearful encounter with the mad Or- 
lando in Spain (O. F., XXX). This is done ostensibly in response 
to the famous Ariosto challenge: 

Quanto, Signore, ad Angelica accada 

dopo ch’usci di man del pazzo a tempo, 

e come a ritornare in sua contrada 

trovasse e buon naviglio e miglior tempo, 

e dell’India a Medor desse lo scettro, 

forse altri cantera con miglior plettro. 

(XXX, 16) 

The end of the twelfth canto of the Angélica finds the heroine and 
her consort locked in indecisive combat with the riva] queen Arsace 
for possession of the oriental realm. 

On the face of it we seem to be dealing merely with a continua- 
tion of one episode of the Furioso. The fact is, however, that the 
twelve cantos are no more than a large fragment of what was to 
be a poem very probably of comparable length to the Furioso. 
Barahona had in mind a vaster plan than the continuation of one 
episode. An essential step in the reconstruction of this plan is the 
elucidation of his principal sources.’ 

It is my purpose here to set forth the Italian source which is 
of key importance in the Angélica, namely, Ariosto’s Cinque Canti. 
Some remarks about this work are in order. The existence of this 
five canto fragment attests Ariosto’s intention to continue elabo- 
rating his Orlando Furioso.. It is not known whether he meant to 
do this by the interpolation of new material—as he did in his last 
edition of 1532—or rather by beginning a new poem. There is a 
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place in the Furioso which is a point of connection for the Cinque 
Canti, XLVI, 68.° They were probably written mainly during the 
period 1526-1528, and it is possible that Ariosto was not sure to 
the end of his life about precisely what he would do with them.* 
In any case they were first appended to the Manuzio edition of the 
Furioso of 1545° and subsequently appeared along with various 
other sixteenth century editions. 

The cantos unfold the concerted scheme of the fairies who were 
so ill used by the French heroes in the Orlando Innamorato and the 
Furioso to effect a sweeping revenge on Charlemagne’s court. Their 
instrument for this end is none other than Gano—the ever treach- 
erous Ganelon of Mayence of the Carolingian cycle. Gano manages 
to sow confusion among the Peers and to cause a rupture between 
a number of them and their sovereign. At the close Charlemagne is 
left defeated in battle at the gates of Prague and hard put to it to 
preserve his life. 

It has rightly been said by Foffano that the Cinque Canti place 
us in a world which is different from that of the Furioso.” Lea 
Rossi tells us that in the fantastic elements of the cantos Ariosto 
seems to draw closer to Boiardo, while in the narrative elements he 
returns to the popular Carolingian traditions of preceding cen- 
turies.. Charlemagne is a weak and inept old man, Rinaldo, a 
maleontent and rebel, while Gano is given an important role which 
is his traditionally nefarious one. This is a world of minor border 
wars within the confines of Christendom, in which Orlando remains 
a loyal and colorless vassal of the emperer. More recently Cesare 
Segre has again noted the radical change of tone of the Cinque 
Canti: 


Certo il tono austero e come invernale dei 
Cinque canti sembra anticipare le disposizioni 
che l’epica, in un clima di controriforma e di 
incipiente barocco, avrebbe assunto dopo |’Ariosto, 
ignorandone ormai il sorriso e la gioia serena. Al 
lampeggiar dell’armi nei cortesi duelli si 
sostituiscono i meditati piani di guerra, le 
battaglie di popoli. Le donne non pit rallegrano 
i cavalieri nei loro ozi; le guerre ignorano tra 
i loro motivi l‘amore . . .” 


It is also significant to note that the Cinque Canti look toward 
Roncesvalles as their distant and logical point of culmination.” 
With these background remarks in mind we may proceed to ex- 
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amine what Barahona de Soto chose to borrow from the Cinque 
Canti.” He begins his narrative with an account of how Arsace, 
the daughter of Agricane, has embarked on a campaign to conquer 
Cathay while its lawful queen, Angelica, is absent. During their 
journey from Spain to Cathay Angelica and Medoro have failen 
into the hands of the bestial Oreo and languish in captivity. A 
noble youth of Cathay, Libocleo, sets out to find his queen. He en- 
lists the aid of the fairy Urganda, who informs him that she is on 
her way to a council of her sister fairies at which a problem of 
great moment is to be discussed. This is precisely the same council 
which opens the Cinque Canti.* At this point Barahona begins a 
paraphrase of Ariosto’s work: 


Ariosto Sorge tra il duro Scita e l’Indo molle 
un monte che col ciel quasi confina, 
e tanto sopra gli altri il giogo estolle, 
ch’alla sua nulla altezza s’avicina: 
quivi, sul pili solingo e fiero colle, 
cinto d’orrende balze e di ruina, 
siede un tempio, il pil bello e meglio adorno 
che vegga il Sol, fra quanto gira intorno. (1)* 


Barahona Entre India y Cithia sube el monte obscuro, 
Con ciegas nubes, y su cuello empina 
Sobre el Imavo y Caspio tan seguro, 
Que cumbre ygual no ha visto alli o vezina, 
A do cercado qual de cava o muro 
De cavernosos riscos y ruina, 
Tan alto un templo insigne se levanta 
Que con su frente casi al cielo espanta. 


Barahona omits Ariosto’s continuing description of the place (CC, 
I, 2-3). Then: 


Ariosto Quivi Demogorgon, che frena e regge 
le Fate, e da lor forza e le ne priva, 
per osservata usanza e antica legge, 
sempre ch’al lustro ogni quint’anno arriva, 
tutte chiama a consiglio, e da l’estreme 
parti del mondo le raguna insieme. (4) 


Quivi s’intende, si ragiona e tratta 

di cid che ben o mal sia loro occorso: 

a cui sia danno od altra ingiuria fatta, 

non vien consiglio manco né soccorso: 

se contesa é tra lor, tosto s’adatta, 

e tornar fassi adietro ogni trascorso; 

si che si trovan sempre tutte unite 

contra ogn’altro di fuor, con ch’abbian lite. (5) 
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Venuto l’anno e ’] giorno che raccorre 

si denno insieme al quinquennal consiglio, 
chi da l‘Ibero e chi da |’Indo corre, 

chi da l’Ircano e chi dal Mar Vermiglio; 
senza frenar cavallo e senza porre 
giovenchi al giogo, e senza oprar naviglio, 
dispregiando venian per |’aria oscura 
ogni uso umano, ogni opra di natura. (6) 


Barahona compresses the above into two octaves: 


Alli Demogorg6n, que enfrena y rige 

Las fadas, cada lustro las juntava; 

Los hechos y aun las leyes les corrige, 

Sus aranzeles rompe y otros clava; 

A qual con suspensién de officio afflige, 

A qual por premio y por favor alaba, 

A qual castiga, a qual le recompensa 

El! dafio si le han hecho alguna offensa. (28) 


Pues siendo el afio y dia en que conviene 
Iuntarse a cortes o al fatal consejo, 

Qual del ibero, qual del indio viene, 

Qual del hircano, qual del mar vermejo; 
Sin enfrenar caballo, y sin que pene 

Con yugo del novillo el sobrecejo, 

Sin fatigar el mar, ni el suelo duro, 
Rompiendo la regién del ayre obscuro. (29) 


Ariosto goes on with a colorful description of how the fairies ar- 
rive and their dress (7-9). Barahona limts this to one stanza (30) 
and mentions the arrival of Urganda, who is not mentioned in Ari- 


osto. Morgana arrives: 


Ariosto Sola Morgana, come l’altre volte, 
né ben ornata v’arrivé né in fretta; 
ma quando tutte l’altre eran raccolte, 
e gia pit d’una cosa aveano detta, 
mesta, con chiome rabuffate e sciolte, 
alfin comparve squalida e negletta, 
nel medesmo vestir ch’ella avea quando 
le dié la caccia, e poi la prese, Orlando. (10) 


Con atti mesti il gran Collegio inchina, 

e si ripon nel luogo piu di sotto; 

e, come fissa in pensier alto, china 

la fronte e gli occhi a terra, e non fa motto. (11) 


Barahona Morgana sola, no como solia, 
Ni primera ni mds aderecada, 
Mas siendo junta ya la compaiiia, 
Lleg6, y mas de una cosa ya tratada, 
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Suelto el cabello, al viento se rompia, 

Muy suzia y de si misma despreciada, 

Del trage y parescer que tuvo quando 
Cacada y presa fué del conde Orlando. (31) 


Al gran collegio se humillé, y camina 

A sentarse en el mds humilde puesto, 

Y qual con hondo pensamiento, inclina 

La vista a tierra y no levanta el gesto. (32) 


This recalls Boiardo, 2, XIII. Orlando takes Morgana unawares 
and forces her to free her prisoners. He makes her swear by De- 
mogorgon not to do any more harm. Then Boiardo says: 


Sopra ogni fata é quel Demogorgone 
(Non so se mai lo odisti racontare), 
E iudica tra loro e fa ragione, 
E quello piace a lui, pud di lor fare. 
La notte se cavalca ad un montone, 
Travarca le montagne e passa il mare, 
E strigie e fate e fantasime vane 
Batte con serpi vivi ogni dimane. 
(2, XIII, 27; see also 28) 


The allusion to Demogorgon in the Orlando Innamorato is very 
brief and exceedingly Boiardesque. Demogorgon goes about ener- 


getically enforcing his will. In Ariosto and Barahona he only sits 
in judgment. Ariosto, however, undoubtedly conceived his idea 
for the fairy council from Boiardo’s reference to Demogorgon as 
judge of the fairies.” 

The council goes on as Alcina takes the floor: 


Ariosto Tacendo l’altre di stupor, fu Alcina 
prima a parlar, ma non cosi di botto; 
ch’una o due volte gli occhi intorno volse, 
e poi la lingua a tai parole sciolse: (11) 
Barahona A tiempo que algtin caso grave Alcina 
Queria tratar ya en pie, y viendo dispuesto 
El conclave, al mayor dafio presente, 
Assi le applicé el suyo diestramente. (32) 


Aleina’s speech, CC, I, 12-17, is very freely paraphrased in Bara- 
hona’s I, 33-37. She pleads that Orlando’s offense to Alcina is an 
offense to all and that they must be avenged, ending with a moral 
which Barahona is able to translate well: 


Ariosto ma chi fa sua vendetta, oltra che offende 
chi offeso l’ha, da molti si difende. (17) 


Barahona Pues quien se venga bien, de mas que offende 
A su offensor, de muchos se defiende. (37) 
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Barahona goes on to render Ariosto still more freely—CC, I, 18-29, 
Barahona 38-48. In the Cinque Canti we are told of Alcina’s love 
for Ruggiero, of how she is espousing Morgana’s cause, to advance 
her hope of getting him back, and of her hatred for Charlemagne’s 
court (18-24). Then the other fairies voice their own complaints 
(25-28). All except Morgana, who had made an oath to Orlando, 
approve Alcina’s charge and demand revenge (29). Barahona first 
has Aleina point out offenses to some of the fairies (38-40) and 
then her lingering regard for Ruggiero is told, together with her 
wish to embarrass France (41-44). She sums up the universal of- 
fense to the fairies, and stops while, we are told, the fairies blacken 
the names of the Peers (45-47). All demand revenge save Mor- 
gana (47). 

Barahona makes some changes. He subtracts from Ariosto’s fairy 
list and adds some of his own. Both mention Boiardo’s Fallerina 


and Dragontina: 


Ariosto Poi l‘Aquilina e poi la Silvanella, 
poi la Montana e poi quella dal Corso; 
la fata Bianca, e la Bruna sorella, 
et una a cui tese le reti Borso; 
poi Griffonetta, e poi questa e poi quella 
(che far di tutte io non potrei discorso) (26) 


Después mostré agraviada la Osophana, 
La Lematuria, Antandra y la Circina, 
La Febosila y Marcia y Filtrorana 

Y la Volupia y Brigia y Aquilana; (40) 


Filtrorana is especially important in the action of the first eight 


cantos. 
Secondly, Barahona introduces Angelica into the proceedings. 


Alcina is represented as wishing the liberation of Angelica to 
further her nefarious designs against France (43), and the other 
fairies approve her wish by common acclaim (48). 

After the fairies have pleaded their case, Demogorgon makes his 


presence felt: 


Ariosto Poi che Demogorgon, principe saggio, 
del gran Consiglio udi tutto il lamento, 
disse: —Se dunque @ general l’oltraggio, 
alla vendetta general consento; 
che sia Orlando, sia Carlo, sia il lignaggio 
di Francia, sia tutto l’Imperio spento: 
e non rimanga segno né vestigi, 
né pur si sappia dir: “Qui fu Parigi.”—(30) 
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Barahona now strikes out on his own: 


Demogorg6n que tiene ya entendida 

La quexa y quanta parte tiene en ella, 
Pues su grandeza halla y ve offendida 
Tras la comun offensa y la querella. 

Tres vezes su cabeca sacudida, 

Eriza qual leén las cerdas de ella, 

Y arruga la quadrada y dura frente, 
Hablando assi discreta y sabiamente. (49) 


Demogorgon makes a series of oracular pronouncements which have 
great importance for Barahona’s overall plot. I hope to show this 
elsewhere in attempting to reconstruct that plot. 

There is another less significant but nevertheless interesting 
borrowing from the Cinque Canti which occurs further on in the 
Angélica. In Canto VII the intrepid youth, Zenagrio, is washed up 
onto a beautiful island which is the domain of the fairy Gleoricia. 
She is the Gloricia of the Cinque Canti. Gano lands on her island 
on his way east to conclude his bargain with the fairies. The physi- 
eal description of the island in Barahona’s poem is substantially 
taken from Ariosto (Angélica VII, 108-113; CC. I, 73-75). For 
example: 

Ariosto D’odoriferi cedri era il bel colle 
con maestrevole ordine distinto; 
la cui bell’ombra al sol si i raggi tolle, 
ch’al mezodi dal rezzo é il calor vinto. 
Ricco d’intagli, e di soave e molle 
getto di bronzo, e in parti assai dipinto, 


un lungo muro in cima lo circonda, 
d’un alto e signoril palazzo sponda. (I, 75) 


Barahona De cedros olorosos el collado 
Esta, y con orden muy subtil partido; 
La sombra vence al sol mal de su grado, 
Y al fuego tiene al mediodia vencido. 
De rico entalle vario y delicado 
Primor de bronze, en partes esculpido, 
Un largo muro encima esta por cerca, 
Y un alto y muy gentil palacio cerca. (113) 


Both Gano and Zenagrio are used by the fairies for the same 
purpose. Gano is described by Ariosto as ‘‘di natura . . . bra- 
moso / di cose nuove, e dal bisogno astretto’’ while Zenagrio is in- 
spired by ‘‘gran desseo de honor’’ (114) and is at the moment 
famished. Both are met by a gay party of ladies and gentlemen 
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and taken to the palace (CC, 77-78, Angélica, 115-118). Gleoricia 
has a splendid court, no less sumptuous than Alcina’s and Mor- 
gana’s. Although she is as learned as they in the magic arts, she is 
not bent on injuring others, but is courteous and takes the greatest 
pleasure in offering hospitality to travelers (CC, 80, Angélica, 119) : 


Ariosto Tenea Gloricia splendida e gran corte, 
non men ricca d’Alcina o di Morgana; 
né men d’esse era dotta in ogni sorte 
d’incantamenti inusitata e strana; 
ma non, com’esse, pertinace e forte 
ne l’altrui ingiurie, anzi cortese e umana, 
né potea al mondo aver maggior diletto 
che onorar questo e quel nel suc bel tetto. (80) 


Gleoricia tiene corte en este fuerte, 
No menos que de Alcina ni Morgana; 

Ni menos que ella es docta en toda suerte 

Del arte de encanto soberana; 

Mas ni es como ellas pertinaz ni fuerte 

Con dafio ageno, mas cortés y humana; 

Su gloria y su ganancia fué contino 
Apossentar con honra el peregrino. (119) 

At this point Barahona departs completely from Ariosto, whose 
Gloricia welcomes Gano, knowing that he has reached her island 
by Alcina’s wish. For some reason she has him seized by night and 
imprisoned and later she sends him on to Alcina’s realm (81-88). 
Barahona, on the other hand, has her arrange a lavish banquet in 
Zenagrio’s honor in a great hall whose walls are covered with pic- 
tures and written accounts of glorious deeds of the past. We are 
reminded unmistakably of the various loggias with storied walls 
in the Orlando Innamorato (e.g. the episode in which Rinaldo is 
entertained at Palazzo Gioioso, I, VIII, 1-10). Gleoricia spurs 
Zenagrio on to the achievement of the glory befitting the son of so 
great a hero as Agricane. She conducts the youth through her 
magie garden, which is filled with allegorical plant-people her pur- 
pose being to show him the pitfalls of vainglory which endanger 
his path to true distinction. 

In this episode as in others in the Angélica Barahona develoned 
the situational possibilities latent in his borrowed materia!. Gleo- 
ricia’s actions are in keeping with Ariosto’s description of her as 
a courteous, hospitable and generally benevolent fairy. Above I 
noted the suggestion that in the Cinque Canti Ariosto drew closer 
to Boiardo in the fantastic elements which he utilized. This is seen 
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in the vastly increased importance given the fairies in the Cinque 
Canti as against the Furioso. Barahona carried this tendency still 
further in the expanded roles of Demogorgon and Gleoricia and 
in such devices as the storied loggia and the magic garden. 
Barahona’s personal stamp in the shaping of this material lies 
in his particularly heavy mannerist hand with its propensity for 
exaggerated stylization which often verges on the grotesque. We 
are a long way from Boiardo’s energetic and sinewy brush strokes 
and from Ariosto’s graceful fantasy and the ‘‘secorrevolezza’’ of his 
octaves in the Furioso. Times have changed and Barahona has 
undergone the influence of Pietro Aretino and other imitators of 
the Orlandos who severed form and content and thereby created 
a sterile mannerism. Not by any stretch of the imagination was 
Barahona de Soto great enough an artist to mend the breach. 
ALFRED TRIOLO 


The Pennsylvania State University 


?Giovanni Maria Bertini has called La Araucana, the Angélica and the 
Bernardo 
. i tre poemi epici che in parte vivono della 
creazione italiana ed in parte la fanno rivivere, 
adattandola al temperamento spagnuolo, 
in his article: “L’Orlando furioso nella sua prima traduzione ed imita- 
zione spagnuola,” Aevum, VIII (1934), 402. 

7 The title page reads: Primera Parte De La Angelica de Lvys Bara- 
hona de Soto, while the colophon begins: Se acabo la primera parte de 
las Lagrimas de Angelica, ... 

* Not long ago Professor Molinaro set forth Barahona’s debt to Pietro 
Aretino for a long episode in an article entitled “Barahona de Soto and 
Aretino,” Italica, XXXII (March 1955), 22-26. Barahona certainly adopted 
as the name for his poem that of the Aretino fragment, Le lagrime 
d@’ Angelica. 

*In a letter dated January 15, 1532 to the Marquis of Mantua Ariosto 
said in part: 

. che se hora ho aggiunto da quattrocento 
stanze al detto libro, spero all’altra additione 
di aggiungervene inolte pid... 
Quoted by Michele Catalano, Vita di Ludovico Ariosto, Ricostruita su 
Nuovi Documenti (Généve, 1931), I, 598. Ariosto’s allusion was probably 
to the Cinque Canti, but it is by no means certain. 

* See Cesare Segre, “Studi sui Cinque canti,” Studi di filologia italiana, 
XII (Florence, 1954), 64 for the most recent detailed treatment of this 
point. 

*This is the conjecture of Lea Rossi in her excellent monograph, Sag- 
gio sui “Cinque canti” di Ludovico Ariosto (Reggio d’Emilia, 1923), pp. 
12-23. The dating 1526-1528 is accepted by Catalano, op. cit., p. 598. Earlier 
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L. Bonollo in I Cinque canti di Ludovico Ariosto (Mantua, 1901), p. 30 
had set them in the period 1526-1529. Most recently Cesare Segre in his 
painstaking study of the language of the Cinque Canti, “Studi sui Cinque 
ecanti .. .”, p. 68 and n. 54, on the basis of his stylistic analysis accepts 
the period 1526-1528 which he says, however, “ha il solo difetto di essere 
troppo esatta e categorica.” 

It has recently come to my attention that Professor Allan H. Gilbert 
in a study of the growth of the Furioso which he plans to publish in the 
not too distant future may radically revise the dating of the Cinque Canti. 
Professor Gilbert contends that they belong to a period much earlier than 
1526-1528, and specifically that they were in the main not written later 
than 1519, and further that Ariosto did not work on them after about 
1521. The question, therefore, is far from settled at the moment. 

*A detailed description of the first two editions and an extant manu- 
script and the criteria for a critical edition based on them will be found 
in Cesare Segre’s exhaustive study which is cited above. See also his 
critical note in: Ludovico Ariosto, Opere minori, a cura di Cesare Segre, 
La Letteratura Italiana—Storia e Testi, Vol. 20 (Milan-Naples, 1954), pp. 
1182-1184, for a summary of the history of the Cinque Canti and bibli- 
ography. 

*In Jl poema cavalleresco, (Milan, 1904), p. 113. 

* Saggio sui “Cinque canti,” pp. 30-36. 

“In Ludovico Ariosto, Opere minori, p. 581. 

™ See Foffano, Il poema cavalleresco, p. 114. 

“IT have not been able to find any evidence that the Cinque Canti were 
ever translated into Spanish. Barahona no doubt knew Italian thoroughly 
and worked directly from an Italian edition. It is well known that there 
were three Spanish translations of the Furioso made during the sixteenth 
century, the first and by far the most popular by Jerénimo Jiménez de 
Urrea, the second by Hernando Alcocer, and the third by Diego Vazquez 
de Contreras, in prose. The very successful Urrea translation was begun 
around the year 1533 and was first published in 1549. I have counted at 
least twenty editions during that century. This bears witness to the popu- 
larity of the Furioso in Spain. 

“The fairy council scene is a free imitation of the one involving 
Alecto and the Furies in Claudian’s De Rufinum, I. See Segre’s intro- 
duction to the text of the Cinque Canti in Ludovico Ariosto, Opere minori, 
p. 582, and his article, “Appunti sulle fonti dei “Cinque Canti” Rassegna 
della Letteratura italiana, Ser. VII (1954). 

** My quotations from the Cinque Canti are taken from the edition made 
by Segre in Ludovico Ariosto, Opere minori, pp. 583-754. Those taken from 
the Angélica are from the Huntington facsimile edition (De Vinne Press, 
1904) with minor changes in the orthography, modified punctuation and 
the additional diacritical marks. 

* For a splendid study of Demogorgon, his genesis and literary history 
see Carlo Landi, Demogorgon, con saggio di nuova edizione delle Ge- 
nedlogie Deorum Gentilium del Boccaccio e silloge dei frammenti di 
Teodonzio, Palermo, 1930. 





MORE ON THE SEA-MONSTERS 


HE DAY I read in this journal’ Professor Allan Gilbert’s inter- 

esting article The Sea-Monsters in Ariosto’s ‘* Cinque Canti’’ and 
in ‘‘ Pinocchio,’’ it happened I had made a digression in my Dante 
class in connection with the poet’s reference to the large size of 
whales in the episode of the Giants at the bottom of Hell. My di- 
gression had been prompted by a similar coincidence as the one 
which leads me now to add a few parallels to the striking item dis- 
eussed by Professor Gilbert. The day before my Dante class met I 
had checked out of the library a beautifully illustrated translation 
of the Physiologus done by Professor Francis J. Carmody, and I 
had read this passage on the whale: ‘‘The whale has the appearance 
of an island; and sailors, not knowing this, think that it is an island : 
they drop anchor and fix stakes and tie the ships, and descend upon 
it, and light fires on it to cook food; and when the whale grows 
warm, and feels the burning of the fire, it plunges into the depths 
of the sea, and carries with it ships and all.’” Dante makes no ref- 
erence to this fantastic, but widespread, belief, which we find re- 
corded already in one of the voyages of Sinbad, in the Greek Physi- 
ologus and in the Voyage of Saint Brandan, but he was certainly 
acquainted with it, since it had been registered also in Brunetto 
Latini’s Tresor.’ 

Undoubtedly, the other ‘‘whale-motif,’’ that is of the swallowing 
of human beings who later issue alive from the inside of the sea- 
monster, arose from the same observation that was responsible for 
the ‘‘whale-island’’ motif, namely that whales are the largest dwell- 
ers of the seas: large enough to be mistaken for islands, and also 
capable of swallowing a whole ship with its crew. As Professor Gil- 
bert has indicated, the latter legend can be traced back to the bib- 
lical incident of Jonah, and, insofar as Ariosto’s episode is con- 
cerned, to Lucian’s Verae narrationes. Since Professor Gilbert was 
interested in the striking similarity between the episode in Pi- 
nocchio and the one in the Cinque canti, rather than in the popu- 
larity of the motif itself, I thought that the reader might like to 
know of a few other ‘‘extraordinary swallowings.’’ 

The motif of men who have been swallowed by monster fish 
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not always whales—and later escaped after living therein, is both 
ancient and widespread. In Europe, several centuries after Lucian, 
we find a prodigious swallowing in one of the stories of the Gesta 
romanorum. We are told that Emperor Honorius had an only son, 
and that a king, against whom Honorius was warring, had an only 
daughter. The king decided to offer his daughter in marriage to 
the Emperor’s son, and thus assure peace. Thus, he sent his 
daughter to the Emperor by ship. On the high seas they came 
across a large whale which wanted to swallow the ship. They 
lighted a large fire, and as long as they kept it alive, the whale 
did not bother them. One night, however, they all fell asleep, and 
the whale swallowed the ship with all hands. The king’s daughter 
did not lose courage: she told her companions to build a fire and © 
to inflict deep wounds on the whale with their knives. They did 
this, and, as expected, the whale swam to shore and died. The 
whale was pulled on the beach by a knight who, with his servants, 
began slicing the beast. The damsel heard them, and cried out to 
cut on the side where she and her friends were located. Thus they 
were saved, and, needless to say, later the king’s daughter mar- 
ried the Emperor’s son.* 

This legend has many parallels in Asiatic and Oceanic lore: 
in view of the special interest of our review, however, I shall con- 
fine myself to three parallels from Italian literature: two from 
chivalric poetry, and one from a collection of novelle. 

In chivalric poetry the motif was not confined to Ariosto. At 
about the same time that the latter was writing his Cinque canti, 
if not before, Cassio da Narni wrote La Morte del Danese, a ro- 
mance of chivalry which was printed three times between 1521 and 
1534. In this poem, which was also meant to celebrate the Estes, 
there is a brief episode that is reminiscent of the one in Ariosto. 
Orlando and his ship end up in the belly of a whale, where he finds 
a people who attack him and take him prisoner.’ A couple of hun- 
dred years later we find an extraordinary swallowing in another 
poem of chivalry, in Niccold Forteguerri’s comical Ricciardetto. 
Here’ Ulivieri, Selvaggio and Dudone sail into a whale without 
knowing it: 

Una balena, larga dieci miglia, 


E lunga trenta, entro quell’acque giace: 
E la sua bocca, quando che sbadiglia, 
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Sembra un porto; ed un porto anche capace. 

In questo entra Ulivieri e sua famiglia, 

E si promette sicurezza e pace, 

Perch’era il mar turbato e tempestoso; 

E quivi pensa ritrovar riposo. 
They are promptly swallowed, and, once inside the cetacean, they 
find people, trees, ploughs, ete. The sun comes in through the ears 
and mouth of the whale, and so: 

L’uva annegrisce in su la stessa ciocca. 

Il gran biondeggia, e come oro riluce. 

La notte la rugiada pur ci fiocca, 

E la luna i suoi raggi v’introduce. 

Vi sono uccelli, e lor nidi vi fanno: 

E chi non lo vuol credere, suo danno. 
The knights are especially amazed when they hear the sound of 
bells, and find a church and a monastery which, it seems, was built 
at least one hundred years before. A monk informs the newly ar- 
rived that people can come and go from the whale whenever they 
wish ; and so, the next morning Ulivieri and his friends get into 
their boat, and when the whale opens its large mouth, slip away. 

A similar, but less prodigious swallowing, plays a very im- 

portant role in a fable of G. B. Basile; it actually serves to carry 
the plot to a happy conclusion. We read in the Pentameron* that 
two children, Nennillo and Nennella, lose their mother. Their 
father remarries for their sake, but their stepmother detests them 
and forces her husband to abandon them in a forest. The two 
children become separated: Nennillo becomes the favorite of a 
Prince, and Nennella is snatched by the captain of a pirate ship. 
Some years later, during a sea-voyage, the pirate vessel capsizes 
in a storm, and Nennella is swallowed by a large fish. Nennella is 
certain that her days have come to an end; instead she finds some 
amazing things inside the belly of the fish: lovely fields, gardens, 
and a splendid mansion where she lives like a princess. One day 
the fish happens to swim close to an island where a banquet is be- 
ing prepared for the Prince, whose valet Nennillo has become. 
From the depths of the open jaws of the fish Nennella recognizes 
her brother’s voice and begins to sing: 


Frate mio, frate, 

li cortielle so ammolate, 

le tavole apparecchiate, 

ed a mme la vita ncresce, 
senza te drinto a sto pesce. 
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When Nennillo comes down to the water’s edge, the fish raises its 
head on the rock, opens it mouth wide, and Nennella comes forth 
... and the Prince finds a rich husband for her! 

It has been suggested that in some instances legends dealing with 
such incredible swallowings may be variants of a nature myth; 
it seems to me, however, that in most instances they are the product 
of a very lively fancy. It has been indicated that Ariosto probably 
derived his inspiration from the lengthy and highly fantastic tale 
of Lucian. As for the Italian writers who came after Ariosto, in all 
probability they were better acquainted with the Cinque canti than 
with Lucian’s work. Also, one must not lose sight of the story in 
the very popular Gesta romanorum, which, if we bear in mind its 
oriental sources, provides a bridge between East and West. 

CHARLES SPERONI 


University of California, Los Angeles 


1XXXITI (1956), 260-263. 

*Cf. F. J. Carmody, Physiologus. The very ancient book of beasts, 
plants and stones, translated from Greek and other languages. The Book 
Club of California, San Francisco, 1953, No. 21. 
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GUERRAZZI, BOSWELL, AND CORSICA 
I 


NLY A FEW years after he had completed one of the greatest 
historical novels in European literature Alessandro Manzoni, 
in his article Del romanzo storico, condemned without reservations 
the comparatively recent genre which he had already made so popu- 
lar in Italy. His abjuration sprang from the criticisms of two 
classes of readers. The first complained that when they read his- 
torical fiction about a period with which they were unfamiliar they 
were unable to distinguish fiction from history, and so hesitated 
to be moved by events which might be only figments of the author’s 
fancy. The second class protested that some authors were so careful 
to distinguish between truth and invention that the harmony and 
unity of the novel were destroyed, and the reader’s interest was 
constantly chilled. 

Manzoni’s conclusion was that response to historical truth is so 
different from response to poetical truth that the novelist cannot 
hope to satisfy both at once, and consequently should seek his 
themes elsewhere than in history. Few of his followers, however, 
shared his scruples, and as the century advanced the historical 
novel became increasingly a medium for political propaganda, with 
consequent neglect of any attempt at fidelity to the historical pe- 
riod depicted. But such deliberate misrepresentation, little though 
it might have pleased Manzoni, has with the course of time acquired 
new values of historical truth, because to modern readers it reveals 
many half or wholly forgotten phases of the shifting fortunes of 
the Risorgimento and it~ makers. 

This is particularly tru. of some of the novels of Francesco Do- 
menico Guerrazzi. Truculent and ambitious, the son of an artisan 
but of ancient stock, so that at one moment he could boast of his 
noble birth and at the next demand popular support because of his 
lowly origin, Guerrazzi was involved in political struggles from 
the time when he was a law student in Pisa. In that city he saw, 
though he was never presented to, Byron, and conceived a violent 
admiration for the English poet and his works: his first poem was 
a tribute to Byron’s memory. Guerrazzi’s association with Mazzini 
led to attempts at political journalism, which resulted in at least 
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three terms in gaol, but also in a brief glorious episode in 1849, 
when the Grand Duke of Tuscany fled from his state, and a trium- 
virate consisiting of Guerrazzi, Mazzini, and Montanelli seized 
power. Guerrazzi was appointed head of the executive arm, with 
all the powers of a dictator, but he so inflamed Florentine pride 
by calling in troops from Livorno to aid in defending the city from 
the Austrians that his rivals easily organized a revolt against him, 
in which he was almost lynched. The fickleness and ingratitude 
of the people were henceforth to be the subject of many bitter dia- 
tribes in his novels. As the Austrian troops approached the city 
to restore the Grand Duke to his throne, Guerrazzi withdrew from 
his command, but refused to flee, was arrested, and was saved from 
immediate execution by Gino Capponi and Sir George Hamilton, 
the British minister to Florence. After a long trial he was sen- 
tenced to banishment in Corsica in 1853, and remained there un- 
til 1859. 


II. 
The island was unfamiliar to him, and he began at once to study 
its history and its legends. Among the books which he acquired 


was one which was of special interest to him because of his fond- 
ness for English literature.’ In 1765, almost a century before Guer- 
razzi’s exile, James Boswell had decided on a most daring and 
original adventure, a visit to the island of Corsica. Still only 
twenty-four, he had just completed the conventional Grand Tour 
of Europe, and was not yet satisfied. Many others before him had 
seen France and Germany, Italy and the Low Countries. He 
wanted to have something unique to talk about, to be an authority 
on some subject less hackneyed than classical antiquities. He had 
secured interviews with Voltaire and Rousseau, but, again, so had 
others. Some more exotie personality must be found to decorate the 
traveller’s tales with which he hoped to fascinate London society. 

Already the wind of philosophical liberalism was beginning to 
blow through Europe, and in Corsica General Pasquale Paoli was 
making one of the earliest experiments in autonomous government, 
watched curiously by a generation which ten years later would ap- 
plaud another experiment in North America, and which might sur- 
vive to hail the theories and deplore the excesses of the French 
Revolution. As Boswell himself put it, in Corsica he could see 
‘‘what was to be seen nowhere else, a people actually fighting for 
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liberty, and forming themselves from a poor, inconsiderable, op- 
pressed nation, into a flourishing and independent state’’; a de- 
scription which expressed admirably the aspirations for Italy en- 
tertained by Guerrazzi and his friends. 

The Corsican struggle for freedom and ideal government was 
particularly interesting to the French philosophes, because it was 
taking place in a community which if not exactly one of noble 
savages was comparatively primitive in traditions and manners, and 
Rousseau had been asked to help in framing the new Corsican con- 
stitution. From him Boswell secured a letter of introduction to 
General Paoli, and the result of this letter and its consequent jour- 
ney was one of the most valued friendships of Boswell’s life and 
one of the most delightful travel books of the 18th century,’ fresh 
in subject, well-informed, urbane in its intelligent sympathy with 
a people as little known to the Italians of the mainland as to the 
English readers for whom it was written. As Boswell says, ‘‘I had 
now been in several foreign countries. I had found that I was able 
to accommodate myself to my fellow-creatures of different lan- 
guages and sentiments.’’ He was by no means the ‘‘green goose’’ 


of Gray’s unkind description, and his book deserved the popularity 
which caused it within a year of publication to be translated into 
Duteh, French, and Italian.’ 


It was the Italian translation, considered so dangerous politi- 
eally that it bore a London imprint, which Guerrazzi read in Cor- 
sica,* and which he used as a basis for what Benedetto Croce called 
the best novel of his second period, Pasquale Paoli, published in 
1860 and anticipating in its regionalism the work of Verga and 
Deledda. The Corsican general’s attempt to free his island from 
a foreign yoke was naturally a congenial subject to an Italian 
historical novelist of the period, but Boswell’s viewpoint offered 
eertain difficulties to the champion of a united Italy, and Guer- 
razzi’s method of dealing with them is typical of Italian Roman- 
ticism. 

Briefly, the state of affairs in Corsica during Boswell’s visit 
was as follows. In 1559 Corsica had been awarded by the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis first to the Bank, then to the Republic, of 
Genoa, which sent to the island a succession of harsh governors 
who were later accused of having deliberately fostered private 
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feuds to prevent the Corsicans from uniting in revolt. A police 
state resulted in judicial corruption and contempt for the law. Ven- 
detta, pestilence, and emigration drained the strength of a country 
whose commerce was hampered by a decree forbidding Corsican 
exports to any other port other than Genoa itself. 

In 1729 the rapacity of a tax-collector resulted in an uprising. 
The Genoese put down the rebellion with the help of the Emperor 
Charles VI, but another broke out in 1734, and this time Giacinto 
Paoli, the father of Pasquale, was chosen as leader. His tactics 
were so effective that the Genoese were forced to call in the aid 
of the French, who in 1739 devastated much of the island, and 
quelled revolt everywhere. But in 1741, when the war of the Aus- 
trian succession broke out afresh and the French troops were re- 
called, the Corsicans rose for the third time. England sent a 
squadron of ships to their aid, and Corsica even proposed to put 
herself under English protection, though the offer was not accepted. 

Pasquale Paoli, then only 28 years of age, became commander 
of the Corsican forces in 1753. This remarkable man, as able in 
civilian as in military life, undertook at once to reform his coun- 
try: to establish schools, to enact and enforce good laws, and to 
establish better discipline and training in his troops. He even 
founded an university at Corte. 

In 1764 the French, by agreement with Genoa who now realized 
that she could not hope to hold Corsica by her own unaided 
strength, once more sent troops to the island. But the French 
forces were not on an aggressive mission: they only established a 
certain number of garrison towns which they were to occupy for 
a four-year period. At the end of the four years Genoa ceded 
Corsica to France. Pasquale Paoli was offered a high position in 
the French service but refused it, and after a year of hopeless re- 
sistance, during which the poorly-armed Corsicans met with great 
losses, he escaped to England. 

Ill 

It was a year after the French occupation began that Boswell 
went to Corsica, and it would, as we shall see, have served Guer- 
razzi’s purpose better if his visit had been a little later. But it was 
made at a dramatic moment in Corsica’s history, when her fate hung 
in the balance between France’s ambition and Genoa’s weakness, 
with English sea-power capable, if it could be persuaded to do so, 
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of turning the seale in favour of freedom. Guerrazzi adapts the 
Journal to the structure of his novel by the effective though not 
original device of making Boswell one of the characters of his 
story; thus the reader shares the foreign traveller’s experiences, 
and is initiated with him into the history and manners of the 
Corsicans. 

But the sober narrative of the original is often smothered under 
the elaborate embroidery of Guerrazzi’s fantasy. The Journal’s 
description of the voyage to Corsica is brief. Boswell says of his 
departure only, ‘‘I sailed from Leghorn in a Tuscan vessel, which 
was going over to Capo Corso for wine.’’ He describes the voyage 
as tedious, because a dead calm caused it to take two days instead 
of one. The first evening ‘‘at sunset all the people in the ship sung 
the Ave Maria, with great devotion and some melody. It was 
pleasing to enter into the spirit of their religion, and hear them 
offering up their evening orisons.’’ 

The second day he became better acquainted with his fellow- 
passengers, and ‘‘the worthy Corsicans thought it was proper to 
give a moral lesson to a young traveller just come from Italy. They 
told me that in their country I should be treated with the greatest 
hospitality; but if I attempted to debauch any of their women, 
I might lay my account with instant death.’’ 

That day Boswell rowed for several hours, and at seven in the 
evening reached Corsica after an uneventful voyage. There he 
learned that Signor Giacomini of Centuri to whom he had a letter 
of introduction was dead, and had left a large share of his fortune 
to the nation, charging the heir to the remainder ‘‘to live in Cor- 
sica, and be firm in patriotick interest.’’ 

From the three short paragraphs (less than two pages) which 
compose this account of Boswell’s departure from Livorno and ar- 
rival in Corsica Guerrazzi constructed the first 150 pages of his 
novel. It opens, in true Romantic fashion, with a storm. Through 
it Giacomo Boswell, ‘‘fiore di galantuomo inglese,’’ is being driven 
in a ealéche from Pisa to Livorno, cursing the vaunted Italian sky. 
At Livorno he has a mysterious interview with Signor Giacomini 
(whom Guerrazzi thus restores to life and transfers from Corsica 
to the mainland) in a setting reminiscent of all the conspiratorial 
scenes of Dumas, Sue, and their Italian imitators. Giacomini is dis- 
covered at the back of his crowded dark shop and warehouse, por- 
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ing over his invoices, weak with a mortal illness but kept alive by 
the fire of patriotism. He tries to deny that he is fitting out a 
vessel to sail to Corsica, but at last Boswell’s arguments move him, 
and he consents to grant the Englishman passage so that he may 
learn for himself of Corsica’s need for aid in her fight for liberty, 
and of her potential value as an ally for England. In the dead of 
night he sends a messenger for Boswell’s valise, and three days 
later, after witnessing a disgraceful quarrel between two groups 
of friars over the body of Giacomini, who has just expired, the 
traveller boards the ship which is to take him to the island. 

It is an adventurous voyage which Guerrazzi invents for him. 
The captain, Angiolo Franceschi, is a staunch patriot also, and one 
of Boswell’s fellow-passengers is Fra Bernardino da Casacconi, a 
Franciscan, who has been imprisoned by the French for urging the 
Corsicans to revolt. He takes advantage of the voyage to instruct 
Boswell in pitiless detail on the history of Corsica from the in- 
vasions of the Carthaginians down to the exploits of Paoli. 

Instead of the calm which actually delayed Boswell’s ship, a 
violent gale rises. The vessel is driven out of its course, and when 
the wind abates is accosted by two French three-masters. The war- 
like friar is all for hoisting the Corsican flag and attacking them. 
The more prudent captain suggests that it is a situation for the fox 
rather than the lion, and taking Boswell with him goes on board 
one of the French ships to explain that he lacks a license from the 
French consul for his voyage because of pressure of time, and be- 
cause he knew that Boswell, favourable like all good Englishmen 
to the French cause, had a passport. After an affecting scene in 
which toasts are drunk to the Kings of France and England, Bos- 
well and the captain return to their ship in triumph. The suspense 
has been breathless, but they are now safe—safe from a danger 
which could never have existed, for the French at that time were 
not interfering with Italian shipping, and the only possible menace 
which the real Boswell mentions is that of Barbary corsairs. 

But still another peril threatens the traveller. On board the 
galley is a patriotic Corsican sailor, who so resents the eaptain’s 
parleying with the French that he defiantly lights his pipe, thus 
endangering both ship and cargo. As a final trial of Boswell’s 
courage, the captain loses his bearings; but brings his vessel safe 
to shore at last near Bastia. 
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It is probably needless by now to say that this stirring voyage 
is only a prelude to a journey through Corsica during which the 
inexhaustible Giacomo, ‘‘sempre atteggiato della perpetua sua cu- 
riosita a punto d’interrogazione,’’ witnesses murder, treachery, 
executions, battle, and romance; becomes the great admirer and 
humble friend of General Pasquale Paoli, recedes gradually into 
the background of the overcrowded canvas; and when the story is 
little more than half over bids Paoli farewell, promising to plead 
his cause in England where, though the nobles are proud, the lower 
classes abject, and the middle classes intent only on gain, liberty 
is still dear even to the most debased. 

For the next hundred pages Boswell is absent from the story, 
but after Paoli’s final defeat at Pontenuovo, when the General, 
pursued by his enemies, is reflecting that pity is sometimes the 
companion of misfortune but seldom friendship, a voice is heard 
saying, ‘‘ Voi avete calunniato una virti come Bruto a Filippi le 
ecalunnid tutte.’’ It is the ever-sententious Giacomo, whe has 
brought two ships, chartered by English friends of liberty, and who 
smuggles Paoli in one of them, concealed in a false-bottomed cask 
of porter, past the French fleet. The ship is intercepted, but Bos- 
well and the French captain, as on a former occasion, toast their 
respective kings in beer from the precious barrel, and Boswell 
takes leave of his friend only when he has landed him safely at 
Livorno. Then both he and his hero disappear from the novel, 
which follows the fortunes of the proscribed Corsicans in their 
own island. 

IV 

Guerrazzi claims to have documentary proof of the details of 
Paoli’s escape, and so contrives to give the false impression that it 
really was planned and directed by Boswell. But the fact is that 
his share in it is as apocryphal as all his other adventures in the 
novel, and was probably invented as a grateful allusion to Sir 
George Hamilton, who had saved Guerrazzi from execution at the 
hands of the Austrians, and to his brother, Sir Charles, who had 
attempted, though unsuecessfully, to secure for the novelist an 
English passport and an asylum in England.’ The most sensa- 
tional episode in the Journal is Boswell’s interview at the prison 
of Corte with a man who had murdered his wife, with ‘‘a married 
lady who had hired one of her servants to strangle a woman of 
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whom she was jealous, and the servant who actually perpetrated 
this barbarous action.’’ The hands of the latter were still scorched 
from the torture which had forced him to confess. After seeing 
these wretches Boswell also had a look at the hangman, ‘‘and a 
more dirty rueful spectacle I never beheld.’’ He saw no warfare, 
and Guerrazzi’s tribute to his intrepid bearing at the skirmish 
of Borgo was unearned. 

Of Boswell’s character Guerrazzi captures nothing except the 
avid curiosity and the infinite capacity for hero worship. It is not 
surprising that he does not perceive the implications, so evident 
to the modern reader, of the warning given to Boswell against 
tampering with Corsican women, probably occasioned by some ful- 
some boasting on the part of the young traveller, who had made 
easy conquests in other parts of Italy. Nor could Guerrazzi have 
known of Boswell’s weakness for intemperate conviviality : the very 
first incident in which he appears in the novel shows him refusing 
a tip to his driver lest the latter should spend the money on drink, 
and so degrade a creature on which God’s image is stamped yet 
which may fall lower than the beasts, since they cannot get drunk 
and man can. 

Unconvineing as this episode is, it yet strikes the note to which 
Guerrazzi tunes Giacomo’s whole character. He conceives of him as 
the typical benevolent but eccentric Englishman (for he ignores 
Boswell’s Scottish origin) of the current French and Italian play 
and novel.” Though neither a Plymouth Brother nor a Quaker, he 
explains, Boswell wears unpowdered hair and drab clothes. His 
one elegance is a silver snuff-box. Though in his Journal Boswell 
describes himself as more frugal than his own servant, Guerrazzi’s 
Giacomo is a glutton, another typical mark of the Englishman in 
continental literature. He possesses the celebrated Anglo-Saxon 
phlegm, so that when his hat is shot off his head he continues to 
take the pinch of snuff which he held prepared; at the same time 
he is so thrifty that he rejoices in the increased value of the hat, 
which when intact cost two crowns, but which now, pierced with 
an historic bullet, may be worth from ten to twenty pounds. Despite 
his dislike of any show of emotion, he has all the benevolence of 
the Romantic philanthropist. When the driver to whom he has 
originally refused a tip tells him that he is a poor man with a wife 
and children, and that he never drinks wine, Boswell gives him a 
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guinea; and when the man brings it back the next mornnig, think- 
ing a mistake has been made, Boswell doubles the gift, rejoicing 
to have found such an honest man. Finally Guerrazzi bestows on 
him the traditional English love of animals, so that his leavetaking 
from Nasone, Paoli’s favourite dog, almost reduces him to tears. 
The treatment accorded by the real Boswell to the dog which was 
Paoli’s parting gift to him was so inhuman that the animal ran 
away and the diarist blotted out the record of his own cruelty.’ 

But the greatest divergence between the historical Boswell and 
Guerrazzi’s is in their attitudes towards religion. Guerrazzi could 
not have known, of course about either Boswell’s strong youthful 
attraction towards Catholicism or his extremes of scepticism in the 
company of John Wilkes. But no reader of the Journal can fail 
to be impressed by the ease and amiability of Boswell’s relations 
with the numerous clerics whom he met in Corsica. On more than 
one occasion he lodges in a monastery, and is evidently on such good 
terms with his hosts that he can without offense tease them gently 
about the peace and beauty they enjoy. When he is suffering from 
ague he is most kindly tended by Franciscans, and says, ‘‘I was 
not in the least looked upon as a heretic. Difference of faith was 
forgotten in hospitality. I went about the convent as if I had been 
in my own house, and the fathers, without any impropriety of 
mirth, were yet as cheerful as I could desire.’’ 

Guerrazzi’s Giacomo, however, is, like his manipulator, a man- 
giapreti, and all the more so because he is a Nonconformist. It is 
with the greatest difficulty that he restrains his indignation when 
a pious woman tells him of a shrine where there is preserved a 
fragment of the clay from which our father Adam was made. And 
when he sees five friars come up from the cabin of the ship in 
which he sails to Corsica, the sight makes him shudder and pro- 
nounce a condemnation of spoken prayer, which he considers an 
outrage to the Divinity. For Giacomo though anticlerical is most 
devout, and is ever ready to pronounce a brief sermon on man’s 
duty to God, who must be worshipped though he ean never be 
comprehended. Here, perhaps, Guerrazzi is attempting to reflect 
the results of Boswell’s recent visit to Rousseau, and in doing so 
he would be fully justified, for traces of philosophical theism are 
evident in the Journal. The one friar whom Giacomo does learn to 
tolerate is the unorthodox Bernardino da Casaecconi, to whom he at 
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first refuses to speak, but who later has his revenge in the in- 
terminable lecture on Corsican history which he delivers. 

Guerrazzi even most ingeniously distorts an innocent compliment 
which Boswell made to Paoli into an insult to the Church. Boswell 
had said, ‘‘Sir, I am upon my travels, and have lately visited Rome. 
I am come from seeing the ruins of one brave and free people: I 
now see the rise of another.’’ Boswell, interested like all his con- 
temporaries in classical antiquities, almost certainly intended noth- 
ing more than a graceful reference to the decline of the Roman 
Empire. But Guerrazzi makes him say, ‘‘A Roma io con infinito 
seonforto contemplai in quali miserabili rovine pud traboecare un 
popolo, e pid delle stesse rovine mi umilid l’aspetto della brutta 
ellera che le ricopre.’’ And he does not hesitate to explain that 
the ivy to which he refers is the Papal government. 

As I have already said, Boswell visited Corsica a little too early 
for Guerrazzi’s purposes. He had planned his book, as its subtitle, 
La rotta di Pontenuovo, indicates, to culminate with the battle in 
which Corsican hopes were finally shattered, and which resulted 
in Paoli’s flight to England. This battle took place on May 9, 
1769, nearly four years after Boswell’s journey ended, and not 
even Guerrazzi was prepared to falsify history to the extent of 
making Boswell a witness of the disaster. However he does misrep- 
resent the situation in Corsica during the months that Boswell 
spent there. At that time there were no hostilities, and the French 
were only garrisoning, very peacefully and with no opposition, 
some of the seaport towns. According to Boswell, the French oc- 
eupation had actually been of advantage to the Corsicans: ‘‘ A ces- 
sation of arms for a few years has been a breathing time to the 
nation, to prepare itself for one great effort, which will probably 
end in a total expulsion for the Genoese.’’ His anti-Genoese fer- 
vour was so great that, as he wrote on his return, ‘‘I have had my 
own fears at Genoa, for being just arrived from Corsica, where I 
was very intimate with their terrible enemy, Paoli, I am pretty 
certain that the noble merchants of this despicable republie would 
have been well pleased to have had a stiletto slipped into my back, 
or to have got me into prison and very quietly given me a little 
poison.’’ His relations with the French in Corsica, on the contrary, 
were most cordial, and so at that time were those of Paoli, who 
gave Boswell a letter of introduction to the French general, M. de 
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Marboeuf, whose subsequent kindness is mentioned with grati- 
tude in the Journal. 

Guerrazzi, however, as a good patriot, could have no hand in 
fostering ancient hatreds among the Italian states whose federa- 
tion he still hoped to see, and in consequence he transfers to France 
the dislike felt by Boswell for Genoa. Besides, like all those who 
had suffered as a result of the revolution of ’48, he resented bit- 
terly the part played by Louis Napoleon in 1849, in sending French 
troops to restore Rome to the exiled pontiff. Though this move 
had been so unpopular in France that it had caused riots, Guer- 
razzi blamed the French nation indiscriminately for the fall of 
Rome and the wave of reaction which followed. Consequently he 
uses his novel for a savage attack on France as a consistent de- 
stroyer of Italian liberty, and depicts Corsica as seething with an 
evil mixture of secret societies and traitors, all fostered and en- 
couraged by French bribery. His Giacomo is depicted as hating 
the French as immoderately as he does the priests, as ascribing to 
them all Corsica’s woes, and as rejoicing in their temporary defeat. 

V 

There is another reason which explains both the detestation of 
France which Guerrazzi forces on Boswell and the frequent out- 
bursts in the novels of indignation against England, so surprising 
at first sight in one who like Guerrazzi had all his life been an 
Anglophile, and who in both 1830 and 1863 had considered seek- 
ing asylum in England. This passing phase of Anglo-Italian re- 
lations, traditionally so kindly, is illuminated by one of the few 
anti-Risorgimento accounts of Italy by an Englishman, Charles 
MacFarlane’s Glance at Revolutionized Italy." MacFarlane, who 
had known the country well in earlier days, re-visited the peninsula 
in 1848, and was not sympathetic to the temporary liberal govern- 
ments which he found there. He speaks of Guerrazzi contemptu- 
ously as ‘‘the writer of historical romances, and ci-devant lawyer 
of Leghorn, a thorough-paced democrat and demagogue, drunk 
with vanity, drunk with Italian unitarianism.’’ He describes Padre 
Gavazzi, Guerrazzi’s protégé and ally (undoubtedly the model for 
Fra Bernardino) as a ‘‘turbulent monk,’’ and a ‘‘street-preaching 
firebrand.’’ 

MacFarlane found that throughout Italy, for the first time in 
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centuries, the English were the subject of bitter dislike. On the 
voyage from Livorno to Genoa a supporter of Guerrazzi called 
MacFarlane ‘‘an Englishman and an aristocrat, fattening on the 
robberies and rascalities of the oligarehial system and the blood of 
the benighted English people.’’ The style is unmistakably that of 
many a tirade in Pasquale Paoli. 

This anti-English animus was carried even onto the stage. In 
Turin, most moderate of the states, MacFarlane says, ‘‘one night 
the Italians [two of the companies playing in Turin were French | 
played ‘The Revolution of Naples of 1799,’ wherein Lord Nelson 
was turned into the envious assassin of the Neapolitan admiral 
Caraccioli. . . . This piece had the double effect of exciting odium 
against England, and raising fresh execrations against the King 
of Naples.’” 

MacFarlane believed the reason for this animosity to be that the 
Revolutionaries had been misled by promises of help from Lord 
Minto and the Marquis of Normanby, which Parliament had given 
them no mandate to offer: and he felt that the English, in the most 
undignified manner, ‘‘had been running a race with the French 
for the favour of insane insurrectionists and unprincipled anarch- 
ists half over Europe.’’ 

Wherever the truth may have lain, there is no doubt that for 
many years after 1848 many Italians continued to feel resentment 
towards England for her half-heartedness towards their struggle 
for autonomy, and that it was under the influence of these feel- 
ings that Guerrazzi wrote Pasquale Paoli. Corsica too, in her strug- 
gle for freedom, had appealed to England for aid, and Boswell had 
tried to persuade the British parliament to come to her assistance. 
He had failed: and by evoking the figure of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
ancestor Guerrazzi not unskilfully suggests the disastrous conse- 
quences of allowing the island to fall into French hands. Now, he 
seems to imply, the same mistake is being made again, and (as was 
frequently predicted to MacFarlane) England may find herself 
isolated, and eventually ruined, by her lack of faith in Risorgimento 
principles. But he is fair enough to distinguish between individual 
Englishmen and the British government, and his own sentiments 
are almost certainly those uttered by the Corsican patriot, Giaco- 
mini, when he tells Boswell, ‘‘A me gl’Inglesi paiono tante parti di 
un conto corrente scritte dagli angioli, |’Inghilterra poi la somma 
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tirat’, dal diavolo in persona. .. . Gli uomini vostri finché privati, 
sentono e palpitano, fatti ministri, eccoli bilancia e iarda.’’ 
Guerrazzi had gone into his Corsican banishment raging and 
disillusioned. He had been almost an idol among the patriots, par- 
ticularly in his native Livorno; then the wave of popular enthusi- 
asm ebbed, and his power vanished overnight. He probably saw in 
Paoli’s fate a parallel to his own: the brilliant popularity and suc- 
cess, followed by treachery and exile. It is partly this sense of 
identification which gives the novel its peculiar power. And the 
same immediacy of emotion transform Boswell into a symbolical 
figure, the Italian’s ideal Englishman, intrepid, warm-hearted de- 
spite his stiff manners, an unswerving foe of the French, a true 


lover of Italy and of liberty. 
BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


University of Toronto 


?Guerrazzi had read in his early youth the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
as well as Byron’s poetry. He also read Hume, Cobden, Macauley, and 
Hobbes. He translated into Italian three novels by James Fennimore 
Cooper, as well as some of Byron’s poems and a Life of Byron, and he 
collaborated in a translation of Scott’s Life of Napoleon. He was familiar 
with Addison’s Remarks on Several Parts of Italy, which he cites in 
Pasquale Paoli. 

? James Boswell, Journal of a Tour to Corsica; reprinted in Boswell 
on the Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica, and France, ed. by Frank Brady and 
Frederick A. Pottle. London, Heinemann, 1955. 

* Frederick A. Pottle, The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1929. Eleven foreign editions of the Journal ap- 
peared between 1768 and 1789. 

* Relazione della Corsica di Giacomo Boswell Scudiero. London, 1769. 
V. Pottle, op. cit., p. 74. 

*It may also be in part a reminiscence of Guerrazzi’s own exploit in 
1831, when he aided two friends to escape from Livorno on French ships 
supplied by a sympathizer. Fernando Bosio, Opere-vita di F. D. Guerrazzi. 
Milan, 1877, pp. 59-60. 

*There is a play based on Guerrazzi’s novel, which, according to its 
preface, was accorded popular favour. It is Pasquale Paoli, dramma in 
cinque atti di Gualberta Alaide [sic] Beccari di Padova. Venice, 1870. 
Boswell appears in three of the five acts, and is always referred to as the 
signore inglese. 

‘Journal, p. 219 (editor’s commentary). 

‘Charles MacFarlane, A Glance at Revolutionized Italy. London, 1849. 

* This play was probably Emma Lyons, by Savino Savini. It was based, 
MacFarlane says, “upon General Coletta’s account of those transactions— 
an account which has long been known to be one-sided and prejudiced.” 
Pietro Cossa’s J Napoletani di 1799, written in 1882, treats the same sub- 
ject in the same way, and makes Nelson the villain of the play. 
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N THE field of literature many writers have composed works 
designed to lay bare the wretched conditions of the exploited, 
the downtrodden, and the oppressed. Harriet Beecher Stowe is 
undoubtedly the outstanding example in American letters of the 
literary crusader, for her Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written slightly more 
than one hundred years ago, became a potent weapon in the cam- 
paign of the Abolitionists to extirpate the institution of slavery 
from our soil. The popularity of the book was so immediate and 
widespread that it soon induced foreign book merchants to request 
translations. The great enthusiasm abroad for Mrs. Stowe’s novel, 
especially among the English and the French, is generally well 
known. Praise for her novel, however, was no less eloquent in 
Italy,’ where the politically shackled Italians read the novel with 
vivid interest, suffering vicariously with the negro slave,’ and 
demonstrating for him a sincere, sympathetic understanding. 

It is not surprising that the success of the American novel as a 
weapon against an unjust social institution moved others to emu- 
late the efforts of Mrs. Stowe. At least one Italian writer was so 
inspired, for Giovanni Sabbatini composed in 1854 a dramatic piece 
with which he hoped to focus attention on the misery and suffering 
of the youthful chimney sweep in Piedmont. The historic docu- 
mentation of the play lies in the practice, common a century ago 
in Piedmont, of binding children by parental indenture to un- 
scrupulous speculators.’ These masters forced their charges to work 
as chimney sweeps under conditions nearly as miserable as those 
of the slave in America. Entitled Gli Spazzacamini della Valle 
d’ Aosta,* Sabbatini’s simple and unpretentious play enjoyed a fair 
success and was performed by some of the more famous Italian 
actors of the time. The work is of special interest to us because 
its subtitle, Una tratta di negri in Piemonte, suggests immediately 
a connection with Stowe’s Uncle Tom which is borne out by th- 
action and tone of the play. 

To Sabbatini’s contemporaries the analogies between the Azaer- 
ican masterpiece and Gli Spazzacamini were obvious. To establish 
Italian awareness of the similarities one need go no further than 
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the pungent comments of the anonymous journalist writing in 1854 
for the Florentine journal Lo Scaramuccia :* 

La Capanna dello Zio Tom rimesse qualche tempo fa i 

negri alla moda; i drammaturghi di tutte le parti del 

mondo si gettarono sul libro della signora Stowe; i negro- 

fili declamarono nel mondo e sul teatro, e |l’elemento 

nero regno moralmente per un istante sull’Europa. Sembra 

che nel saccheggio generale operato sul romanzo ameri- 

cano il signor Sabbatini non arrivasse in tempo per ag- 

guantarne un briciolo tanto da fare un dramma, cosicché, 

deciso come era a porre egli pure sulla scena l’elemento 

nero, in mancanza di negri per l’influenza del sole tor- 

rido, si contentd di esseri anneriti per la lodevole abi- 

tudine di non far uso dell’acqua fresca e non potendo 

trovare altri negri drammatizzabili in America, né in 

Africa, andé a cercarli nella Valle d’Aosta e prese gli 

spazzacamini. 
The remainder of his article is no less caustic. The journalist de- 
nounces the attempt of the author to substitute the entreaty of the 
chimney sweep for the Biblical passages of Stowe;’ the mountain 
girl, for Eliza; the speculator, for Haley. He terminates with some 
personal observations on slavery. He maintains that the institu- 
tion is for the negro a boon, since it removes him from cannibalism, 
and places him in a Christian atmosphere. In like manner the 
chimney sweep is able to exchange the dull, stultifying life of the 
mountains for the civilized surroundings of the city! 

In brief, the story of the Italian play concerns a young lad 
Gino, the natyral son of a poor girl seduced by a dissolute noble- 
man. Gino lives with his mother and her father, but when they 
are unable to support him, they bind him to a speculator who pays 
a sum of money for his services as a chimney sweep. The child is 
treated brutally, is forced to work long hours, and is given barely 
enough food to sustain life. When his grandfather and his mother 
visit him, they realize the cruelty and suffering to which they have 
condemned him. They resolve then to purchase his liberty, which 
they succeed in doing after many hardships and sacrifices. The 
play ends happily when the erring nobleman recognizes his pa- 
ternity, and his moral and social obligations. 

Sig. Sabbatini skilfully exploits the emotional possibilities of 
his play by employing many of the situations used by Mrs. Stowe; 
that is, the tearing of children from their families to sell them into 
slavery, the barbarous treatment by many of the ‘‘masters,’’ the 
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victim’s longing to escape, his equality as an individual before his 
Maker, and his status as a ‘‘eommodity’’ to be bartered or sold. 
The similarity between the Italian play and the American novel 
lies in an approximation of tone, of situation, and of purpose. 
There is no extended parallelism, but rather an attempt to follow 
Mrs. Stowe’s method of moving the reader to compassion for the 
victim of man’s avarice and inhumanity. 

By recounting in various episodes the tragedy of separating 
members of a family and selling them into slavery, Mrs. Stowe 
succeeded in arousing public opinion against the evils of this social 
malignancy. In one of the most moving scenes of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin she describes Eliza’s terror on learning that her master Mr. 
Shelby has been forced to sell her young son. In like manner 
Sabbatini develops a corresponding situation—the young mother’s 
distress upon being told that her boy has been hired out as a chim- 
ney sweep. The reader acquainted with the American novel will 
recognize the similarity in tone as the mother pleads with her 
father: 

Se vuoi che io viva per te, se hai pieta dell’anima, lascia- 
mi quella creatura! Oh, mio Dio! darlo ad un uomo 
perché se ne faccia uno stoppaccio per pulire la fulig- 
gine! Prendere danaro per esporlo ad affogarsi! Quel 
caro volto che mi ricorda tanti bei sogni, che mi fa spe- 
rare tanto contento, dovra sformarsi come un mostro, un 
demonio! Diventar nero come il mio rimorso! No, no, 
piuttosto che affogare fra due muri, s’affoghi fra le mie 
braccia. (p. 10) 


Another important factor contributing to the success of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was the theme of man’s inhumanity to man, power- 
fully symbolized by Simon Legree. So vividly did Mrs. Stowe de- 
scribe the tyranny and the savagery of this individual that many 
voices throughout the world were soon raised against the unholy 
institution of slavery. The same sort of inhuman behavior on the 
part of the Italian speculator causes Gino’s mother to reflect: 
‘‘Oggi . . . viene messo fra gli spazzacamini, ove patira stenti, la 
tirannia di un padrone, fame, freddo, ed esporra la vita!’’ (p. 12) 
And Gino himself declares later on: 


E’ una fatica la nostra che nessuno pud figurarsi! E’ 
il nostro fiato che ne va di mezzo! Vedete bene che se 
siamo cosi neri, gli @ perché col nostro corpo si sturano 
i buchi chiusi dalla fuliggine. Dalla mamma e dal signor 
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curato ho sentito tante volte dirmi dell’inferno, ma non 
lo credeva si brutto come una canna da camino... . 


(p. 20) 
The brutish treatment causes the young chimney sweep, like Eliza, 
George, and others in Uncle Tom, to ponder ways of eseape. IIl, 
emaciated, and broken in spirit, he remarks bitterly: ‘‘Un di o 
l’altro scappo da questo cattivo padrone. ...’’ (p. 19) 

One of the great lessons contained in the American novel is that 
of the dignity and the worth of the individual regardless of color 
or social status. There are many scenes in which Mrs. Stowe under- 
lines this humanitarian philosophy, but the best remembered per- 
haps is the one occurring just prior to little Eva’s death. The 
young heroine assures Topsy that Heaven is as much for her as 
for the white person, for God’s love knows no color diserimina- 
tion. Sabbatini, using his play to censure the social injustices. 
practiced against the weak and oppressed, reflects also upon the 
equality of the individual before his Divine Judge. Consequently, 
Gino’s grandfather, aware of the miserable lot of the boy, inveighs 
against all who oppress the downtrodden. Speaking of the young 
nobleman Frederick, he says to his daughter: 

Il tuo Federico . . . non ricorddé pitti d’aver lasciato ad 

una povera villana una macchia in fronte che non si lava 

né anche colle lagrime del pentimento! .. . Guarda senza 

ribrezzo questa creatura negra di fuliggine che agli occhi 

di Dio e della gente dabbene é@ ben pili monda di questa 

marcia gioventi dalla pelle bianca e dall’anima nera. 

Questo innocente @ sucido, é@ lacero e macilento, perché 

lavora e patisce per aiutare la sua famiglia: dunque 

nelle bilancie del Signore, vale ben pit di quei fanciulli 

azzimati che oziano, si divertono, e crescono per essere 

poi la vergogna del ricco, e la desolazione del povero. 

(p. 24) 
The following lines likewise proclaim the dignity of the individual 
and the common humanity to which we are born. The grand- 
father is speaking about his daughter who has temporarily lost her 
mind. She has been told that Gino has suffocated in a chimney, 


a report which later proves to be false. 


Si, ha perduto la ragione! si crede che, perché una ra- 
gazza non sa leggere, non sa scrivere, e veste di canapa 
o di lana greggia, abbia un cuore greggio e la testa stu- 
pida, non é vero? Il Signore, alla mente e al cuore del- 
l’ignorante e del poveretto, d& quel lume e quei senti- 
menti che non si possono comprare colle palate di scudi, 
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e l’ignorante e il poveretto, anch’essi sentono, e soffrono 
il bene e il male! (p. 36) 

Because Uncle Tom’s Cabin was written to disclose the horrors 
of slavery, Mrs. Stowe hoped that it would cause men to reflect 
on this wrong, and, subsequently, to act to remove it. So, too, 
Sabbatini, wishing his work to serve a humanitarian end, describes 
the plight of the unfortunate children serving as chimney sweeps. 
And at the conclusion of the play the grandfather asks all to con- 
sider the evils of this trafficking in human flesh: 


Ah, figliuoli! questo caso pietoso, che ha sollevata tanta 
tempesta nei nostri cuori, e che si ripete non tanto di 
rado, vorrei che fosse conosciuto da molta gente dei 
nostri paesi, perché pensassero un poco se, per pulir 
bene le canne dei camini, ci sia bisogno di far uso di 
carne umana! (p. 42) 

FREDERICK H. JACKSON 


Syracuse University 


1 Symposium, VII (1953), 323-332. 

?See Annie Fields, Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, 1897, pp. 255-256. Mrs. Fields relates a 
visit by the American writer to the shop of the famous goldsmiths, the 
Castellani brothers of Rome. When Mrs. Stowe paused to admire the 
head of an Egyptian slave carved in black onyx, one of the brothers de- 
clared: “Madame, we know what you have been to the poor slave. We 
are ourselves but poor slaves still in Italy; you feel for us; will you 
keep this gem as a slight recognition of what you have done?” 

*Cf. the article by Gilda Soragna in Novitd, II (1955), Nos. 11-12, p. 4. 
The writer recounts her childhood memories of the visit to her house of 
the poor little chimney sweep, the “Ometto nero.” 

* Milano, Cesati, 1902. This edition was the only one immediately avail- 
able to me. All subsequent page references are to this edition. 

* Enciclopedia italiana (Treccani), s.v. “Sabbatini.” 

*Lo Scaramuccia, I (1854), 22. 

*This entreaty set to music can be found in Benelli e Sammartino, 
Le pit belle canzoni italiane, Italian Publishers, New York, 1936, p. 13. 





NOTA SU FALLACARA 


A POESIA di Fallacara procede su una costante aspirazione 
all’essenziale. Dal periodare lento, spesse volte assorto, che si 

snoda lungo una sapiente costruzione metrica, sono escluse le for- 
mule del quotidiano. Come presso tutti i migliori poeti d’oggi le 
parole sembrano cedere un po’ della funzione comunicativa per 
assumere quella pitt intensa di elemento; ma questo avviene in 
Fallacara senza che il decoro dello strumento linguistico ne soffra 
minimamente. Anzi in tutti i componimenti dei tre volumetti’ 
l’attenzione del poeta entra subito in attivita dettando la parola 
pitt esatta nel metro e nella stanza. 

Fiorita in tempo di esperimenti, questa poesia si é affinata sulle 
liberta dei modi nuovi, mentre la mente del poeta deve avere ri- 
percorso la tradizione con letture profonde dei grandi lirici. La 
sua opera é tutta evidente testimonianza di questa felice congiun- 
zione. Ma é sempre poesia genuina, ed é tanto personale, che non si 
pud neppure pensare a formule imitate. Solo, sotto sotto, nella let- 


tura, uno sente ogni tanto qualche eco amica: 
Come rapida cala 
la sera di settembre! Ma ancora 
dei colli, a vederla, dell’estate 
volto di colori serba... 
(“Alto tempo,” I) 


Si direbbe che anche il procedere sintattico di questo linguaggio 
si sia formato su un’affettuosa dimestichezza coi classici. La scelta 
dei suoni e 1’onda dell’armonia in certi punti sembra prendere ori- 
gine da ritmi danteschi: 

La, nelle buie cupole, s’inganna 
la farfalla di fiamma accesa e d’oro, 


che il volo breve dentro l’ombra appanna. 
(“Giardino etrusco,” IT) 


La composizione poetica di Fallacara si svolge quasi sempre su 
un arco breve, e descrive un sentimento al momento stesso che crea 
l’immagine, si che per il lettore i due elementi sono uno subito, e 
non si scindono. Cosi uno pensa al pittorico. 

Questo avviene specialmente al principio della poesia, dove il 
titolo fa gia parte del testo, creando un’atmosfera di compiutezza, 
che ha |’eloquenza dei titoli per quadri. Si cerchi per esempio nel- 
l’indice di Residui del tempo: ‘‘Equinozio,’’ ‘‘La siepe,’’ ‘‘La fon- 
tana,’’ ‘‘L’ombra,’’ ‘‘Tre angeli,’’ ‘‘Giardino etrusco.’’ 

E quella ricerca dell’essenziale cosi cara agli ermetici di ieri 


e d’oggi, che apre subito una luce magica sulla pagina. La compo- 
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sizione poi procede nel clima propizio, evolvendosi lentamente nel- 
l’immagine e nel suono, verso la sua compiutezza. E sentiamo che 
la poesia é presente nella sua totalita fin dalla prima parola, come 
un quadro che é tutto e subito davanti all’osservatore. 

Raramente tenta |’indipendenza metrica. Il verso mantiene la 
sua esigenza di ritmo; anzi |’attenzione al suono é viva, sia nei 


rapporti degli accenti, sia nel gioco saltuario delle rime: 
L’isola che @ la rosa, appena sulla 
brocca, sull’ombra della =tanza accesa, 
levita orlata di soave nulla 
ove s’addensa turbine d’attesa. 
(“La rosa,” ITI) 


E dove versi e rime appaiono irregolari, cid avviene sempre a 
ragion veduta, conferendo alla poesia maturita ed equilibrio. 

Con queste premesse pud sembrare che la mente del poeta si 
esprima soprattutto con forme e colori. E che queste immagini 
siano espresse in un ritmo speciale del verso. Alla lettura dei versi 
il poeta impone un sorprendente ritmo lento, che sembra innato 
alle forme della meditazione. Non é possibile assorbire in fretta 


aperture come questa: 


Un tuo verde pit pallido, un tuo giallo 
cromo che si corrode in lievi lamine 
crea alberi estremi di metallo, 
corpi che si separano dall’anima. 
(“Ottobre,” II) 
Spesse volte 1’immagine sembra sorgere idealmente in disegni 


tortili e aprirsi verso |’alto. Questo anzi é richiamo frequente: 
Sentirai dentro te fermarsi il tempo 
come lo sentono i fiori nei petali, 
il cui crescere in curve di conchiglia 
a nessun altro crescere somiglia. 
(“Tempo fermo,” II) 


La eoscienza del tempo, come onnipresenza d’arte, é@ forse la 
chiave di gran parte della poesia di Fallacara. E una ecostante che 
sembra accompagnare la musa del poeta gia fin dalle prime prove. 
In ‘‘Tempo fermo’’ la similitudine é felicissima: la curva del 
erescere continuo nei petali fa immaginare |’inimmaginabile, riu- 
scendo a conferire senso visivo all’astrazione temporale sorpresa 
nello spazio pit colorato. Questa poesia risulta poi di grande im- 
portanza in quanto nel concetto di ‘‘tempo fermo’’ vediamo eol- 


locarsi l’approssimazione poetica e metafisica della nostra morte: 
senza pill adesso, senza pill ancora 
esser solo del tempo. una dimora. 
(ibid.) 
Da questa dimora del tempo, che potrebbe diventare il punto 
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di partenza di un’ampia speculazione filosofica, sprigiona un prin- 
cipio, che investe tutta la poetica di Fallacara. 

E vero che tutta la poesia moderna, dalle formule bergsoniane 
di Valéry in poi, presenta tracce del motivo temporale. Tuttavia 
il tempo presso molti poeti d’oggi assorbe il colore dell’ambiente 
in cui é immesso e quasi sempre si risolve nei termini della memoria. 
Qui invece il tempo é gid tutto materiale poetico e come tale bi- 
lancia e limita gli altri elementi della composizione. 

I] valore poetico del tempo di questo singolarissimo poeta sta 
nel fatto che il tempo é colto nel suo momento transitorio, presenza 
continuamente effimera e insieme perentoria condizione di movi- 


mento: 
Passa dentro la stanza appena un’ombra, 
se il tuo candore vola alto, colomba; 
e l’ore sono la, nell’aria strette, 
poggiate al vetro, ondose di diletto. 
(“Pulviscolo,” III) 


Presentate in questo modo le immagini acquistano una loro vita 


misteriosa, che le tiene sempre vive: 
Sono le bianche torri 
pozzi del tempo nero 
che disfatto trasuda; ma a folate 
le rondini al tramonto si vi gettano, 
per riattingere l’alto, arse faville. 
(“Sera aretina I,” III) 


Sieché il quadro non cade mai nel genere di natura morta e il 
paesaggio é paesaggio dell’anima. L’oggetto appare meditato, pen- 
sato, pill che osservato. Tutte queste poesie sono frutto di medita- 
zione, che é poi come dire di preghiera. Ma dove per sua natura la 
contemplazione mistica tenderebbe ad abolire il tempo, la medita- 
zione lo impone, come perenne ricerea dell’Onnipresente. Qui forse 
sta il segreto sublizne dell’arte di Fallacara con la sua fede e con 
la sua speranza: il suo ‘‘celeste affanno.’’ 

Luter C. BorELLI 


Ohio State University 


Luigi Fallacara é nato a Bari il 14 aprile 1890. Risiede a Firenze da 
molti anni. Nel 1952 ha pubblicato una raccoltina di poesie, che contiene 
il meglio spigolato da molti suoi volumi precedenti; si intitola semplice- 
mente Le poesie. Nel ’54 @ comparso Residui del tempo e nel ’56 Celeste 
affanno. Mantenendo questa successione, indichiamo con numeri romani 
l’appartenenza dei versi citati nel testo. Nella primavera del 1955 la ri- 
vista romana Stagione gli ha dedicato un “numero speciale” (numero 5, 
anno II) con scritti dei migliori critici. Oreste Macri in Caratteri e figure 
de la poesia italiana contemporanea (1956) ha ristampato tre suoi illu- 
minati articoli sotto il titolo generale di “Orfismo di Fallacara.” 
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ADDENDA 


De Gaetano, Armand L. “Tre lettere inedite di G. B. Gelli e la purgazione 
de I Capricci del Bottaio.” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
cxxxIv, 2-3 (1957), 298-313. Publishes: 1) two letters of Gelli to Arch- 
bishop L. Beccadelli from MS 1028 of the Biblioteca Palatina of Parma 
concerning his intention to expurgate the Capricci; 2) a new dedi- 
catory letter to Baroncelli (MS 974); and 3) the Correttioni made by 
Gelli and the Tridentine censors (MS 974). The author opines that 
the letters do not reflect any conversion on Gelli’s part and states that 
the Capricci remained for centuries on the Inder, despite the appear- 
ance of the expurgated edition of 1605. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Avviamento per una nuova edizione dell’Epistolario 
Metastasiano.” Delia, no. 9 (1956), 51-60. Contends that in his edi- 
tion of Metastasio’s correspondence (Milan, 1951-54), Brunelli has 
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not only missed a number of letters but is also often deficient in his 
notes. As tentative proof of this assertion, Prof. Fucilla reproduces 
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Book.” MLQ, xvim, 3 (Sept. 1957), 238-246. Compares the plots of the 
story in both the Laud Troy-Book and Guido delle Colonne’s Historiae 
Destructionis Trojae. 

Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony. “Light, Love, and Beauty in the Paradiso.” 
Romance Philology, xt, 1 (Aug. 1957), 1-17. All light in the Paradiso 
is a reflection of the infinite eternal light, from which radiate being, 
love, beauty, knowledge. It is distributed and differentiated in the 
heavens by the process of multiplicatio, that is, each step higher on 
the ladder of light includes and transcends the qualities and perfec- 
tions of the one below until Perfection and Reality Itself is reached. 
But light as a motive force resides mediately in Beatrice’s eyes which, 
as they lift Dante from sphere to sphere, grow increasingly beautiful 
until her beauty becomes so dazzling that only God can see its fullness. 

Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony. “Plato’s Eros and Dante’s Amore.” Traditio, 
xm (1956), 315-337. Compares in detail the ideas on love in Plato’s 
Phaedrus and Symposium with those in Dante’s Convivio and Com- 
media, notes the many similarities and one crucial difference: the 
soul of the lover of beauty in both Dante and Plato ascends to im- 
material beauty, but in Dante the beloved is not left behind but is 
transformed and elevated in her death. Dante synthesized two tra- 
ditions and placed them in an organic and dialectical relationship to 
each other: 1) theological and philosophical speculation which offered 
him a ladder of love and beauty to God and 2) the courtly, dolce stil 
nuovo tradition that offered him the image of an ennobling love with- 
out the ladder. 

Scaglione, Aldo. “Maurice Joly: etica liberale e ‘machiavellismo’ sotto 
il Secondo Impero.” Studi Francesi, no. 2 (1957), 227-241. A detailed 
analysis of Joly’s Dialogue aux enfers entre Machiavel et Montesquieu 
(1864), an important document in the history of Machiavellism, and 
of how it was later plagiarized by the author of The Protocols of Zion. 

The Italian Quarterly, 1, 3 (Fall 1957), pp. 3-6, contains the following 
poems of Umberto Saba: “To My Wife,” tr. by F. M. Clapp; “The 
Goat.” “Ulysses,” tr. by T. G. Bergin. 
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RITRATTI “PARLANTI” 


“Non é un oratore. Lo impacciano nel dire la pronuncia, la parola, la 
frase, la lingua. I detti gli escon fuori a spizzico, i periodi interrotti: 
zampillo intermittente di vocaboli, quando lo ascolti soffri della difficolta 
che gli vedi provare e ti senti mosso a suggerirgli la parola, a trargli fuori 
l’idea, press’a poco come la pieta ti spinge a dar di mano al facchino che 
non pud alzare un baule. ...” E chi é costui? Nientepopodimeno che il 
Conte Camillo Benso di Cavour! Ve lo figuravate, come oratore, alquanto 
diverso? Anche noi. Ebbene, il Dizionario delle voci di Dino Provenzal 
(Hoepli, Milano, 1957) s’incarichera di darci questa e mille altre de- 
lusioni, come del resto mille altre sorprese, a proposito di mille altri 
uomini illustri, italiani e stranieri, antichi e moderni. Che ha voluto 
fare, in sostanza, l’inesauribile poligrafo livornese, l’autore del diverten- 
tissimo Dizionario umoristico e del non meno pirotecnico Dizionario delle 
immagini, grande raccoglitore di schede in cospetto di Dio? 

Dino Provenzal aveva osservato che, nelle biografie, nelle enciclopedie, 
molto si scrive degli uomini insigni per cid che concerne, di ciascuno, il 
ritratto fisico, i gesti, i gusti, i capricci, le manie, e come si vestiva, e 
che mangiava; ma nulla di come parlava, del suo modo di conversare, 0 
di porgere, o di arringare. Ritratti muti, insomma, ritratti senza voce. 
E allora a lui, l’infaticabile, venne in mente di rovistare, scartabellare, 
compulsare, a migliaia, quotidiani, opuscoli, libri, documenti e perfino 
rapporti polizieschi: per trovare, su personaggi celebri, testimonianze 
dirette o indirette che si riferissero alla voce, al comportamento di 
ciascuno, nell’atto del parlare. E poiché questo suo inconsueto “schedario” 
si andava di mano in mano rimpolpando in modo da lui stesso imprevisto, 
gli guizzd la felice idea che una siffatta raccolta, iniziata per gusto suo, 
potesse, coordinate e presentate le schede, formare un vero e proprio 
“dizionario delle voci,” divertente e istruttivo per tutti. Di Cavour, per 
rifarci all’esempio iniziale, o del Balzac, del Carducci, del De Gasperi, 
voi avete veduto dieci, cento volte, in libri o riviste o giornali, la fotogra- 
fia. Ora, tenete, accanto a quella immagine, la relativa “scheda” del Pro- 
venzal, e avrete, di loro, il ritratto completo, il ritratto “parlante.” 


Volete, per l’appunto, un Balzac “parlante”? Eccovelo, colto da un 
testimonio di qualita, Théophile Gautier: “Ascoltando Balzac, tutto un 
carnevale di fantasmagorie stravaganti e reali vi turbinava davanti agli 
occhi; egli si buttava sulla spalla una frase variopinta, agitando lunghe 
serie di epiteti, soffiandosi rumorosamente il naso in un avverbio, urtando 
in una balla di antitesi, tirandovi per la giacca e dicendovi i segreti al- 
l’orecchio con una voce artefatta e nasale, piroettando o girando fra uno 
scintillio di luci e di pagliuzze. Nulla di pit vertiginoso .. .” Una George 
Sand al vivo? Lasciate fare agl’implacabili magnetofoni umani che fu- 
rono i Goncourt: “Parla con una voce monotona e meccanica che non 
sale, non discende, non si anima. Nel suo atteggiamento c’é una gravita, 
una placidita, qualcosa del dormicchiare di un ruminante. DB gesti lenti, 
gesti, per cosi dire, di sonnambula, gesti in fondo ai quali si vede inces- 
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santemente—e sempre con gli stessi movimenti metodici—lo strofinio di 
un cerino produrre una piccola fiamma e una sigaretta accendersi in 
bocca alla donna.” 

Vi ho detto che avrete, dalle pagine di questo dizionario, sorprese, 
delusioni. Vi par piccola sorpresa, questo Ugo Foscolo interpretato dal 
romanziere Walter Scott? “Bazzicatore importuno del negozio del Murray 
e dei circoli letterari, brutto come un babbuino e intollerabilmente pre- 
tensioso, egli borbottava, strepitava e disputava senza nemmeno conoscere 
le basi di un sensato ragionare, e strillava di continuo al pari di un maiale 
quando @ sgozzato.” Credevate il fiero Mario Rapisardi un parlatore ir- 
ruente? Disingannatevi. Racconta Maria Borgese: “Soffriva il panico; 
a Palermo, chiamato all’Universita per una conferenza, fu cosi atterrito 
che, leggendo, salté pagine e pagine, pur di arrivare alla fine ... (A 
Catania) la folla rumoreggiava, ingrossava, applaudiva, reclamando il 
poeta al balcone. I] poeta si decise ad affacciarsi, mentre il popolo ne 
reclamava la parola. Ma a questo punto l’ansia divenne cosi palese, 
angosciosa, sul volto del Rapisardi che, tremando, si volse all’ospite (In- 
nocenzo Cappa): Parli lei, parli lei. Cappa pronuncid poche parole ter- 
minando: Ed ora eccovi il vostro poeta. Ma si! Sembrava che avesse 
perso la lingua. Cappa gli venne in soccorso, suggerendogli piano: Cit- 
tadini, io non sono che un poeta. E Rapisardi ripeté: Cittadini, io non 
sono che un grande poeta. Cappa gli sgrand in faccia i suoi tondi occhi; 
un attimo! e continud a suggerirgli parola per parola l’intero discorso.” 

Il Lamartine, almeno, non faceva di queste figure. Racconta di De 
Cormenin, riferito da Ercole Rivalta, che egli “scriveva da capo a fondo 
il discorso che doveva pronunciare alla Camera: quindi lo mandava a 
memoria; poi ne preparava la recitazione. Si chiudeva, la sera prece 
dente il discorso, e dopo aver licenziato gli intimi, nella propria camera 
da letto, si piantava innanzi a un grande specchio, ai lati del quale arde- 
vano due grossi e artistici candelabri. E li faceva, prima, delle ripetizioni 
parziali del discorso, poi la ripetizione generale. Curava la pronunzia, 
le inflessioni di voce, le reticenze, le pause, la gesticolazione, precisa- 
mente come un interprete della commedia o della tragedia. Né la pre- 
parazione cessava a lumi spenti, cioé sotto le coltri; ché egli mormorava 
a bassa voce e con amore le frasi pitt caratteristiche del suo discorso.” 

Nel Dizionario delle Voci passano tutti, come in un caleidoscopio vo- 
cale: poeti e politici, religiosi e avvocati, romanzieri e pittori, generali 
e attori: e dunque, Appolinaire e De Gasperi, Don Orione e Carnelutti, 
Zola e Cézanne, Baldissera e la Duse. Vediamo, o piuttosto ascoltiamo 
un po’. Eccovi Guillaume Apollinaire udito da Alberto Savinio: “La sua 
voce era sproporzionata al corpo: sembrava che un uomo piccolo piccolo 
fosse nascosto in lui, omone grosso. Parlava a tratti brevi e lasciava 
morire la frase. I] suo riso era infantile.” Alcide De Gasperi? “Si espri- 
meva con tale fatica, onesta e rozzezza da risultare del tutto inimitabile. 
Diceva et invece di ed; pronunciava il francese, quand’era costretto a 
citazioni specifiche, in maniera lancinante. Nessun uomo politico, dopo 
Cincinnato, fu disadorno, crediamo, come De Gasperi.” Quale contrasto 
con quel magnifico ricercatore d’anime che fu don Luigi Orione: “La sua 
voce in quel momento si era fatta alta, sdegnata, quasi dolorante; le sue 
mani tremanti malmenavano convulsamente la povera talare sul petto 
ansante; e gli occhi accesi erravano sull’assemblea sorpresa e commossa 
ad implorare credenza. Poi si tacque un poco, spossato, umiliato. I 
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nostri occhi erano velati di pianto ed il cuore si era fatto piccino e 
spaurito. Forse era la prima volta che si affacciava sull’abisso dell’umilta 
convinta e sofferta dei Santi.” 

Né mancano, in questa . . . discoteca del Provenzal, pit naturale perd 
d’una collezione di “microsolchi,” perché 1a l’oratore @ sempre un poco 
in posa, i viventi: scrittori, Chiesa, Baldini, Bontempelli, Cardarelli, o 
politici come Einaudi, De Nicola, Eden, De Gaulle, Mendés-France. Un 
libro che, una volta preso in mano, non si pud pill smettere, tanto invoglia 
a spilluzzicare qua e 1a, a dritta e a manca, e ascoltiamo questo e ascol- 
tiamo quello. Un solo appunto: perché Dino Provenzal, tanto diligente, 
non ha pensato a darci, alla fine, per ricapitolare, l’indice, non solo degli 
autori consultati, ma anche dei personaggi “parlanti?” Una piccola 
mancanza—nugae, vétilles!—che potra facilmente essere riparata in una 
indubbiamente prossima edizione. 

LIONELLO FIUMI 
Roverchiara (Verona) 


Pretro Jacopo DE JENNARO: Rime e Lettere, a cura di Maria Corti; Col- 
lezione di opere inedite o rare pubblicata per cura della commissione 
per i Testi di lingua, Vol. 120; Bologna, 1956, pp. cxcviii+ 208. 


This book is an important contribution to the study of the language 
and literature of 15th century Neapolitan Petrarchism. Most of the ma- 
terial edited by Maria Corti has been edited and available for some time. 
The rime and some of the lettere were edited from the MS. P1035 
(Bibliothéque nationale, Paris) by Mandalari (in Rimatori napoletani del 
quattrocento, Caserta, 1885). The canzoniere—which, though not men- 
tioned in the title, forms the major part of the maierial edited by Maria 
Corti—was edited by G. Barone (Naples, 1883, edition based on Ms 111 
G 37, Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli). Since the edition of Corti, just 
as those of her predecessors, is based on a single extant manuscript, one 
might wonder as to the necessity of re-editing. However, the author 
convinces us easily that the editions of her predecessors are full of an 
unbelievable amount of misprints and misreadings. The latter make them 
almost completely useless for any serious literary and linguistic study 
of de Jennaro. It is especially in the linguistic study of the texts where 
greatest accuracy is mandatory and where the author makes her major 
contribution. 

Some 140 pages are devoted to a minute analysis of the language of the 
texts, and the analysis is in turn put to use in the edition. One of the 
problems facing the editor is the large amount of Neapolitan influence 
in the second part of the canzoniere. Could this part be based on a dif- 
ferent manuscript? Maria Corti demonstrates quite successfully that (1) 
the second part of the canzoniere contains a smaller amount of love lyrics 
and that the love lyrics generally speaking show less Neapolitanisms than 
tne rest of the material, (2) that the Neapolitanisms of part 2 are of 
the same type as found in part 1, and (3) that many of them are of 
morphological and syntactical nature and thus not likely to be the work 
ot a copyist, but rather of de Jennaro himself. The rime and lettere are 
edited with the same careful consideration of linguistic factors. Since 
they are extant in only one MS, namely P1035, Maria Corti studies some 
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works of two contemporaries of de Jennaro, namely Galeota and Coletta, 
which appear also in MS P1035, and in another MS (Riccardiano 2752) as 
well. The comparison of MS P1035 and MS. Riccardiano 2752 gives her 
valuable clues as to the habits and trustworthiness of the copyist of the 
rime and lettere, for it shows that he was less tuscanizing and in any 
case more of a mechanical copyist than the writer of MS. Riccardiano 2752. 

In the analysis of the language of de Jennaro, Maria Corti tries above 
all to keep apart the various cultural and linguistic currents which seem 
reflected in de Jennaro. This is not always easy. Many linguistic phe- 
nomena can be explained by several currents or causes. The retention of 
an unvoiced stop in words like spada or strada (spata, strata) may be a 
Neapolitanism or a Latinism; i for e could be a Latinism (Latin i, € > 
Neapolitan e) as well as Sicilian influence (Neapolitan e = Sicilian 1), 
ete. The editor, therefore, arranges the linguistic phenomena into three 
main groups: (1) those that are typically Neapolitan, like the meta- 
phonesis of é or 6 in checked position before i or u in the last syllable, 
(2) Neapolitanism sustained and reinforced by other influences, like 
&€>ie or 6>uo in free position before i and u, where the Neapolitan meta- 
phonesis may be reinforced by the Tuscan diphthongization, and (3) 
phenomena contrary to Neapolitan, like é>ie or 6>uo before vowels other 
than i or u. 

The general conclusion of the linguistic study is that de Jennaro’s 
language shows a mixture of influences: a small amount of Hispanisms, 
Neapolitan dialect, Latinism and Petrarchism are the linguistic currents 
found in the rime and lettere. To these is added in the canzoniere a de- 
sire to imitate fifteenth century Florentine in general. The aim of de 
Jennaro is quite often not so much imitation of Petrarca, but differen- 
tiation from the local dialect. Maria Corti demonstrates quite success- 
fully how Petrarchisms which coincide with Neapolitanisms are often 
avoided and other forms in obvious clash with Neapolitanism are pre- 
ferred (as for instance the diphthongized forms truova, pruova, priego, 
etc.). The language of de Jennaro’s Canzoniere reflects thus quite faith- 
fully its content which—as Maria Corti points out—forms part of what 
a recent study (E. Bigi, Lorenzo lirico, in Dal Petrarca al Leopardi, Mi- 
lano-Napoli, 1954, pp. 23-45) called Petrarchismo generico: a Petrarchism 
mixed with various humanistic, popular and dantesque motives rather 
than an attempt to reproduce faithfully the real spirit of Petrarch. 

Maria Corti insists on the importance of the linguistic analysis for 
the evaluation of the literary and cultural currents in de Jennaro. Un- 
fortunately this application of linguistic analysis to literary and cultural 
history is not really carried out in her book. Her spoglio of linguistic 
phenomena is extremely detailed and there are broad generalizations as 
to de Jennaro’s works and the general cultural setting in which they 
were produced; but somehow the reader feels that there should be an 
intervening step between the two that is missing in Maria Corti’s dis- 
cussion. Perhaps it is to some extent the organization of her book that 
is at fault. For the generalizations always precede the specific analysis 
which is found later and often scattered throughout the book. Thus, while 
there is usually ample evidence for Maria Corti’s statements, it is never 
marshalled and concentrated at the point when it is needed most to con- 
vince the reader. Maria Corti may also have felt that a more detailed 
literary interpretation was after all beyond the scope of the book,— 
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which—though it contains some 200 pages of discussion—has as its pri- 
mary purpose of the edition of the texts. That her extremely careful edi- 
tion will be a welcome contribution to the literary and linguistic scholar 
alike, there can be no doubt. 

Rospert L. PoLirzer 
University of Michigan 


PaAuL OSKAR KRISTELLER: The Classics and Renaissance Thought. Martin 
Classical Lectures, Vol. XV. Published for Oberlin College by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1955. xiv-106 pp. 


In this book a scholar who is an acknowledged authority on Renais- 
sance thought has accomplished something that all specialists should do 
once in their lifetime; produce a bird’s-eye view of their field, so that 
non-specialists may obtain knowledge of what has been recently achieved 
in it. In the four lectures that make up this little volume the author has 
packed the results of a lifetime of exact and patient study of a vast and 
highly controversial field. He calls it modestly “a rough but compre- 
hensive map of Renaissance learning in some of its aspects” (p. xi). It 
is actually a careful and balanced statement, thoughtfully assembled and 
formulated with great economy of words. 

In the first Lecture he deals with the “Humanist movement” and 
sums up the results of the intense modern discussion and investigation 
(including of course his own) on the historical actuality of this move— 
ment. Critical delimitation and definition is especially necessary here, 
because of contemporary meanings of the term “humanism” which tend 
to obtrude on the historical perspective, and to induce some scholars to 
speak “of Renaissance humanism, medieval humanism, or Christian hu- 
manism in a fashion which defies any definition and seems to have 
little or nothing left of the basic classicist meaning of Renaissance 
humanism” (p. 8). 

In the second Lecture the author enters the area of philosophy and 
deals with “the Aristotelian tradition,” and in the third with “Renais- 
sance Platonism.” Here again the guiding inspiration is definition and 
delimitation: the dispelling of vague and nebulous generalizations through 
hard historical fact-finding. This involves much of what might be termed 
Kulturgeschichte, rather than what the author calls “doctrinal analysis 
in his Preface (p. xi), apologizing for its “scarcity” in this book. But 
again it is the subject that calls for such treatment, and the reader will 
be glad to have such a comprehensive account of the various and com- 
plex avenues of research, which necessarily run through not only the 
Renaissance but right across the medieval period, making this little book 
much more than a guide to studies in the Renaissance. 

The last Lecture deals with “Paganism and Christianity,” one of the 
hotbeds of controversy. Here Kristeller is more cautious than ever, but 
as usual he does not shirk from controversial areas. He carefully makes 
a measured stand, qualifying the excesses of all parties and stating his 
own views with moderation (e.g. on p. 73). 

The Lectures are accompanied by ten pages of bibliographical in- 
formation, in which the rich stores of contemporary research are gar- 
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nered, and which will be found useful by specialists and non-specialists 
alike. 

Since the author is much concerned with the problem of definition 
and characterization of historical periods and movements, he might have 
found of interest Croce’s discussion of the principles that govern such 
definitions, especially since Croce makes particular reference to Renais- 
sance and Humanism: see La storia come pensiero e come azione, 4th 
ed., pp. 56-57, 130-33, 296-301. In Storia dell’eta barocca (p. 6) he takes 
up the problem again, and incidentally gives his reasons for not consid- 
ering Luther’s reference to the Bible as being exactly “in agreement with 
the humanists” (Kristeller, p. 79). 

In conclusion, this book should be included in all reading-lists for the 
literature of the Renaissance, in Italian literature and other literatures, 
replacing the outmoded discussions. 
G. N. G. ORSINI 


University of Wisconsin 


Opere Scelte di Agnolo Firenzuola. A cura di Giuseppe Fatini. Torino: 
Utet, 1957. Pp. 653. 


In his works Agnolo Firenzuola was chiefly preoccupied with the 
problem of expression to which he gave animation, a smooth and sensuous 
flow, a striking musical quality. He relegated content to a secondary 
place usually preferring to imitate, translate or adapt the ideas of others. 
In the rhetoric-imbued Renaissance he enjoyed considerable popularity, 
but in our time, with its critical stress on content over form, there has 
been a pronounced tendency to minimize his worth. Nevertheless, those 
who take the trouble to peruse his prose writings will concede that they 
are more agreeably readable than the literary labors of most of his con- 
temporaries. 

Professor Fatini’s edition includes the major part of Firenzuola’s pro- 
duction: The Discacciamento de le Nuove Lettere Inutilmente aggiunte 
ne la Lingua Toscana, the Ragionamenti, Epistola in Lode delle Donne, 
Frammenti dei Ragionamenti, L’Asino d’oro d‘Apuleio, Dialogo delle Bel- 
lezze delle Donne, La Prima Veste dei Discorsi degli Animali, Novelle 
del Periodo Pratese. Omitted are the ‘Canzone in Lode della Salsiccia,’ 
the Rime and two plays: La Trinutia and I Lucidi. With the exception 
of the Discacciamento ... all of Firenzuola’s works appeared posthum- 
ously between 1545 and 1550. The basis for the textual readings adopted 
is set forth in copious detail in Fatini’s “Per un’Edizione Critica delle 
Opere di Agnolo Firenzuola,” in Studi di Filologia, XIV (1956), 21-175. 
Reliance is chiefly placed on the principes editions and for the Ragiona- 
menti and Epistola on the Galli (Corsiniano) manuscript in the Biblioteca 
dei Lincei. Textually, then, this edition supersedes all others. Footnotes 
are not profuse but adequately take care of the essential points needing 
elucidation. A thirteen-page introduction furnishes the volume with a 
valuable analysis and discussion wherein, inter alia, Professor Fatini 
sharply divides Firenzuola’s output into two periods, writings during his 
Roman residence (1524-25), and those of his Pratese residence (1538-41), 
the first revealing a number of flaws resulting from a lack of fusion of 
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his two stylistic models—Boccaccio and Apuleius. In contrast, in the sec- 
ond period organic fusion of his two youthful compositional guides is 
successfully achieved, giving rise to “una prosa luminosa, calda, canora, 
variamente intonata allo spirito ironico o sereno dell’autore, una prosa 
che si avviva ad ogni soffio che spira dall’aere saturo di bellezza e si 
ammanta di tutti i fiori che l’arte letteraria @ capace di offrire” (op. 
cit. 21-2). It is on this account, in the opinion of our editor, that Firen- 
zuola’s final piece—La Prima Veste—represents the highest point in his 
artistic development replacing, by implication the Asino d’oro, till now 
adjudged his best effort, a view which may well serve as the foundation 
for a new evaluative approach. The culmination of fifty years of active 
interest in the author, there can be no question but that Fatini’s edition 
deserves an honorable place among the best of the admirable Classici Utet. 

Incidentally, with reference to the Dialogo delle Bellezze delle Donne, 
while the stimulus of Lucian and Trissino in the fashioning of the au- 
thor’s perfect woman from the most attractive elements of Celso’s four 
interlocutrices is fairly clear (see op. cit., 483), it is likewise true that 
the Renaissance atmosphere was saturated with examples of synthetic 
ladies deriving from the Classics, Middle Ages and contemporary cultural 
sources from which the conception descended to the lower plane of every- 
day reality. Their role either direct or indirect is of considerable im- 
portance in establishing its vogue. Hence it is of some relevance towards 
a proper appreciation of this phenomenon to cite in this connection an 
article by A. H. Schutz, “Ronsard’s ‘Amours’ XXXII and the Tradition 
of the Synthetic Lady,” (Romance Philology, I, 1947, 125-35) which, even 
though it does not mention Firenzuola, conveys a pretty good idea of the 
popularity of this artistic notion. Insofar as Firenzuola specifically used 
named living contemporaries as his models, his inspiration stems pri- 
marily from Trissino, who, in turn, versed as he was in the lore of the 
Troubadours, must have been influenced in his ritratto by Bertram de 
Born’s famous ‘domna soisseubuda,’ thus forming the link between Renais- 
sance and Provencal literature postulated by Professor Schutz. 

JosePH G. FUCTILLA 


Northwestern University 


GIUSEPPE VILLAROEL: Quasi Vento d’Aprile. Milano, Mondadori, 1956. 
88 pp. 


Nel titolo di questa scarna raccolta che é il primo emistichio del verso 
iniziale (il secondo @ “a me tu giungi”’) sembra d’intravedere la consa- 
pevolezza che la poesia del volumetto ha qualcosa di aereo e di vago. Chi 
giunge in tal modo é@ una donna, e quando essa dilegua “resta nell’aria 
un caldo odor di nido;” ma questo vento d’aprile (lieve e fragrante?) 
simboleggia tutto l’insieme forse senza che il poeta abbia pensato che il 
lettore pud trarne un significato diverso. 

Se si tolgono le 20 pagine della premessa critica del Flora e le altre 
per il frontespizio, i titoli partitivi, l’indice, etc., e se si considera che 
le composizioni sono per la maggior parte di pochi versi, si potra pensare, 
oltre che al significato ideale, a una levita che per la sua stessa natura 
é destinata a non lasciare di sé una vasta risonanza. E si pensa senza 
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volerlo a quel frammentismo che ebbe molta voga ai tempi della Voce 
e dopo, e al quale si riallaccia per l’assidua ricerca di modi espressivi 
essenziali e scarnificati, l’ermetismo ancora imperante di molti altri 
poeti grazie al quale le intenzioni originarie di fornire una poesia distil- 
lata sono degenerate nell’enigmatico e nella stravaganza. 

Ma occorre dichiarare subito che Villaroel non é@ mai stato e non @ 
un poeta ermetico.’ & anzi limpido, schietto, classico. Egli @ rimasto 
fedele al verso tradizionale e alle belle forme della musicalita e della 
chiarezza. Ma poiché certi rinnovamenti, anche se degenerano per la 
faciloneria della maggioranza, sono una corrente che finisce col trascinare 
inevitabilmente anche i pit restii, almeno per certi aspetti, e sono giusti- 
ficati dal mutare dei gusti e delle sensibilita, ci pare che il Villaroel 
abbia pure fatto qualche concessione alla modernita. Per fortuna egli si 
é mantenuto in un giusto equilibrio adottando della tendenza rinnovatrice 
soltanto gli aspetti migliori. Se in questa raccolta non si trovano alchi- 
mie di balbettamenti ermetici, non si trovano nemmeno pesantezze formali 
tradizionali. La sua fedelta alla tradizione @ evidente nell’uso dell’ende- 
casillabo (dal quale egli si diparte molto raramente), nella fattura squi- 
sita del verso, nella limpidezza con cui esprime stati d’animo veramente 
sofferti. Se la mancanza di eloquenza e di “cantabilita” di vaste risonanze 
é una concessione alla modernita, d’altro canto l’armonia, la chiarezza, 
la tragicita serena e pensosa sono prove di un classicismo dal quale il 
Villaroel non sa né vuole staccarsi. 

Quello che perd pud parere nocivo all’accettazione totale di questa 
poesia é@ l’eccessiva scheletricita, la voluta scarnificazione, onde pare che 
alcuni motivi, suscettibili di maggiori sviluppi, siano appena accennati, 
e quindi non compiutamente chiarificati in poesia. 

ll Flora ha notato qua e 1a “un senso di preghiera, per lo sgomento 
dell’esistere, per l’ignota incomprensibile fatica dell’esistere, ignota al- 
l’uomo che ignora anche se stesso, ignota all’universo.” 

Ed ecco ad esempio la breve poesia che s’intitola Nevai: 

Ora lampeggi nel mio cuore, gelido 
sgomento dell’esistere, sospeso 
nell’immobilita bianca dei vertici. 

Lo stesso vuoto apparve alla mia vista 
entro la fredda spécula degli astri 

e quel silenzio, fermo e senza tempo, 
squallido di una luce ultralunare. 

Qui l’atteggiamento di Giacomo Leopardi dinanzi agli immaginati 
“sovrumani silenzi” e alla “profondissima quiete” si trasforma, da un 
senso di smarrimento che si placava nella dolcezza di un naufragio dis- 
solvente, in uno sgomento che non si placa, che si affisa nello squallore 
di un silenzio senza tempo. Sicché questo “sgomento dell’esistere,” egual- 
mente immaginato sulle vette gelide dei monti e negli astri (visti come 
osservatorio dell’infinito) si esprime senza la compiutezza leopardiana 
ed appare liricamente espresso solamente in parte, se pure risolto in versi 
d’alta poesia che trovano ci consensienti e ammirati. 

Cosi @ della maggior parte di questi brevissimi componimenti che 
lasciano l’impressione di accenni, di motivi bellissimi ai quali manchi 
uno svolgimento necessario, come se il poeta, una volta intuitili, si fosse 
accontentato di notarli senza elaborarli pienamente non perché non li 
abbia sentiti, ma per il timore di sciuparli con un’eccessiva eloquenza, 0 
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forse anche per una voluta aderenza alla presunta necessita moderna di 
esser sintetici. 

Ma si trovano pure alcune cose compiute ove cid che nei componi- 
menti di poche righe appare impressionistico e frammentario, si adagia 
nello sviluppo conclusivo del tema iniziale. Qui il poeta ha avuto la 
mano felice ed ha fatto lirica pura e alta, senza lasciarsi guidare da 
teorie e preconcetti. Questa almeno é la mia impressione. Una di queste 
composizioni che direi felicissime @ quella che s’intitola “Preghiera.” Il 
poeta interroga: 

Perché m’hai fatto di carnale angoscia, 

misericorde Iddio? 
e senza formulare una risposta, che potrebbe essere presuntuosa, nota il 
disfacimento del corpo, ricorda al cuore i giorni felici del passato e 
riflette che oggi, inseguendo tristemente le tracce della perduta giovi- 
nezza, questa non scorge che la solitudine, “cupa compagna.” Percid 
ripete la domanda iniziale come a chiedere lo scopo della sensibilita 
umana che produce tali angosce. Affaccia l’ipotesi che Iddio non possa 
piegare la morte “anche se torna e gemma—l’umana essenza, come foglia 
e fiore.” Ma questa rinascita non é@ a lui di alcun conforto giacché di 
cid che fu “mirabilmente suo” non restera alcun segno sulla terra, e 
l’ardore degli anni, l’affanno “di sangue e di natura si disperde ogni 
giorno nelle case dei vivi.” 

Qui gl’interrogativi, i motivi iniziali, si adagiano in un finale che se é 
la constatazione di un fato ineluttabile, conclude poeticamente il canto 
con un tono di accorata rassegnazione: 

.... E suona per le strade a notte 

il mio passo smarrito, come il legno 

di un cieco che fra i sassi annaspa e tenta, 
tenebroso e deserto, il suo cammino. 

Rassegnazione, abbiamo detto, perché il paragone non pud suggerire 
altro. 

Motivo non nuovo, certo, quello del meditare sulla vanita dell’umano 
andare (vecchio per lo meno quanto l’Ecclesiaste) e sull’angosciosa cer- 
tezza che il nostro transito terrestre non lascera alcuna impronta; ma 
é espresso qui con viva e incisiva intensita, con lacerente consapevolezza. 
Questo "sgomento del vivere” che pili volte si manifesta nella presente 
raccolta, @€ sempre espresso con una liricita eletta, anche se trattenuta 
e molte volte appena accennata. 

Si intuisce che tutti questi versi sono stati molto lavorati, anche lad- 
dove esprimono sentimenti, ricordi, pensieri semplici; e vien fatto di pen- 
sare che il Villaro2] abbia voluto, come abbiamo accennato sopra, tentare 
nuove vie, nel senso di una raffinatezza espressiva, senza uscire dalla tra- 
dizione, evitando ogni spreco di parole e limitandosi all’essenziale. Dif- 
ferenziandosi dagli ermetici che spesso non hanno nulla da dire e percid 
ricorrono a espressioni tenebrose e assurde, il Villaroel é limpido e casto, 
e i suoi versi hanno il ritmo e l’armonia che una volta erano parte es- 
senziale della poesia. 

Ma davanti a questa poesia scarna, a composizioni cosi brevi che 
sembrano frammenti, se pure si ammira la finezza e l’essenzialita, si ri- 
mane insoddisfatti per quella che si potrebbe definire una ritenutezza 
eccessiva per cui i vari temi, ovviamente suscettibili di un compiuto 
sviluppo, sembrano soffocati sul nascere. Incisioni e miniature, va bene: 
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ma a patto che ci diano l’intera figura. & difficile credere che cinque o 
sei versi bastino ad esaurire un tema anche lieve. Se per amore del- 
l’essenzialita si rinuncia al canto spiegato, si hanno frammenti lirici, 
impressionismi labili, se pur belli, che si dimenticano rapidamente perché 
non hanno quel nocciolo sostanziale (che s’intuisce appena) intorno al 
quale il poeta avvolge il tessuto della sua poesia. 

Ha voluto il Villaroel fare una concessione parziale alla moda odierna, 
o non é riuscito ad esprimere pit compiutamente i fantasmi suggeritigli 
dalle prime impressioni che si accingeva a trascrivere? Non sappiamo. 
Ma pare a noi che ci siano qui magnifici brani di poesia che da soli 
danno fugaci bagliori e sembrano sciupati, mentre darebbero una luce 
pid intensa e duratura se il tema onde nacquero fosse stato sviluppato 
ampiamente. 

In ogni caso questa raccolta si legge con molto diletto non soltanto per 
la sua squisitezza, ma anche per le riflessioni che pud suggerire sui modi 
e le tendenze della poesia contemporanea di quei poeti di solida fama 
che, pur restando fedeli alla tradizione, sono agitati da un desiderio di 
rinnovamento che ritengono necessario. 

GIUSEPPE ZAPPULLA 


New York 


Rosert HAtsBanp: The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 1956. xiii-313 pp. 


Students of English and Italian culture of the eighteenth century are 
sure to welcome Professor Robert Halsband’s new and important biogra- 
phy, The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The promise demonstrated 
in his earlier doctoral dissertation on her literary career and in his en- 
enlightening edition of her hitherto unacknowledged periodical The Non- 
sense of Common-Sense is now amply fulfilled. Professor Halsband’s book 
is most certainly a work of thorough scholarship and diligent research 
recalling in its bibliographical and biographical techniques the excellence 
of such volumes as the late Dixon Wecter’s Edmund Burke and his Kins- 
men or George Sherburn’s The Correspondence of Alerander Pope. By 
throwing considerable new light on the career of a woman who sharply 
affected the course of literature in both halves of the century—her Em- 
bassy Letters and the squibs of Pope and Horace Walpole are probably 
the most spectacular evidence—Professor Halsband’s biography will be 
required reading for any future scholar who seeks to reassess eighteenth- 
century literary history. Equally impressive is the author’s commendable 
attempt to concentrate his attention on the facts he has been able to 
discover or reassert while eschewing the easy indulgence in wise guessing 
that has marred or made superficial many of the treatments of Lady 
Mary’s life in the past fifty years. And yet, strange to say, just because 
of its thoroughness and just because of the sophisticated diligence it 
reveals, Professor Halsband’s book is something of a disappointment, at 
least to this reviewer, when it takes its intended and certainly rightful 
place as a major literary biography. But more of this subject later; let 
us first turn to the substantial merits of The Life of Lady Mary. Wortley 
Montagu. 
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In the first place, it is noteworthy and exciting to discover that Pro- 
tessor Halsband has added not only fragments but extensive new infor- 
mation about a life that was long, varied, and in good part hidden from 
posterity. For this reason, then, the highlights of Lady Mary’s career 
may be worth recalling. She was from an early age acquainted with such 
wits as Addison, Congreve, Garth, and Steele, and later Gay, Jervas, and 
Pope. Often forgotten, however, is her early precocity as a reader or her 
growing independence of mind—at fifteen she wished to be abbess of her 
own “English monastery for ladies” (7). Armed with a smattering of 
modern languages, including Italian, a solid knowledge of Latin, and a 
fetching appearance she descended on London at the age of nineteen and 
thoroughly captivated among others Edward Wortley. Then, after one of 
the zaniest courtships on record, she became the formidable bride of 
Wortley and soon after an intimate of the court of George I, a writer of 
tattling town eclogues, a victim of Edmund Curll and the smallpox, an 
ambassador’s wife at 27, a friend of powerful Whig notables—Lord Hervey 
and Robert Walpole (not to mention Maria “Molly” Skerrett)—and the 
friend, enemy, and always the inspiration of the poet Pope. No less mem- 
orable are her fame as a letter writer, her professed feminism, her en- 
couragement as patroness of Fielding and Young, and her subsequent 
career as wanderer in Italy, plagued with an eccentric son and something 
of the same reputation herself, resolved never to be bored, and, as Pro- 
fessor Halsband has first revealed, goaded by an impossible love for a 
man half her age. Her weary return to England to die and her last rest- 
less concern for the publication of her works come almost anticlimac- 
tically were it not for the recorded delight of such men as Smollett, Dr. 
Johnson, Gibbon, and Voltaire in reading the letters of her manuscript 
volume pirated from the Rev. Mr. Sowden. 

Consequently, Professor Halsband’s additions to this story are espe- 
cially significant today when one must otherwise rely on W. Moy Thomas’ 
incomplete edition of Lady Mary’s Letters and Works (1861) and the out- 
dated biography of George Paston (Emily Morse Symonds). Moreover, 
in supplementing their account, Professor Halsband is almost invariably 
illuminating. He throws into much clearer focus the equivocal details of 
Lady Mary’s courtship and elopement; he also carefully explores the legal 
facts of her custody of Lady Mar and her financial dealings with Tous- 
saint Remond de Saint-Mard. Even more important, Professor Halsband 
points to Pope as the probable aggressor in his unexpected and sustained 
quarrel with Lady Mary; he also traces the tangled skein of her political 
allegiance and reveals her lively journalistic venture against the Walpole 
Opposition. And most delicately we are shown her deep emotional in- 
volvement with Count Algarotti and her role as financial prey and victim 
of the Palazzi family, one episode going a long way in explaining her 
mysterious flight to Italy and the other offering an added basis for her 
occasional disillusion. 

But for the student of Italian life in the eighteenth century at least 
half of Halsband’s book will serve as a close chart of Lady Mary’s self- 
professed love of Italy and things Italian, an affection grounded in her 
keen observation of daily customs and her participation in the social life 
of the aristocracy. Of special interest to the scholar is the running ac- 
count of her friendships with such notables and men of letters as the 
Abbé Conti, Pietro Grimani, later Doge of Venice, the Marquis Scipione 
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Maffei of Turin, Cardinal Querini of Brescia, and Sir James Steuart, an 
exile from the 1745 Jacobite uprising. Moreover, her adaptation to Italian 
and continental life is pictured as complete and yet typical: especially 
stirring is the story of her exertions in behalf of the Genoese sailors in 
the Genoese affair; just as refreshing is the new rendering of her parti- 
cipation in the Bucentaur ceremonial (thanks to Professor Halsband’s 
discovery of Jan Teding van Berkhout’s diary); and no less splendid is 
the record of her intercession with the Duc de Richelieu for the lives of 
condemned Huguenots in Nimes. To offset at least partially the gaucherie 
of her impassioned pursuit of Algarotti, “the Swan of Padua,” and to 
balance her apparently wide-eyed duping at the hands of the Palazzi fam- 
ily, Professor Halsband always reminds us of the more rational and 
temperate Lady Mary who could cultivate studious retirement in Padua 
as a respite from the more sensual pleasures of Venice. In short, the 
author has done more than justice to the otherwise perplexing and at 
times nearly disastrous accommodation of a restless and enthusiastic lit- 
erary lady to an old, wise, and sophisticated civilization. Such a sum- 
mary, to be sure, does not account for all the satisfactions of Professor 
Halsband’s compact and thoroughly documented book, but it may sug- 
gest some of the sympathy and breadth of learning that he has brought 
to his subject. 

But The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu does have weaknesses, 
some of them crucial since they touch on questions of methodology and 
intention. In this latter regard Professor Halsband’s central statement of 
purpose on the last page of his “Preface” is worth quoting at length: 

If the reader feels that I have not sufficiently 

‘interpreted’ Lady Mary’s character and personality, 

I can only plead that in the past she has so often 

been interpreted on insufficient, biased, or super- 

ficial grounds that it seemed to me most important 

to set down what facts I could discover; from these 

the reader can draw his own conclusions. (vi) 
For all its ingenuousness, this statement nevertheless raises at least two 
critical questions: can a biographer by his necessary selection and ar- 
rangement of material avoid an interpretation, however unwitting it may 
be? and, secondly, can a biographer really take it on himself to abandon 
a reader to his own conclusions without at least suggesting some of his 
own? Both questions, I am afraid, must be answered negatively as, con- 
trary to his professed intention, Professor Halsband himself easily demon- 
strates. At any rate, as the author must know, one reads a life not only 
for its facts, but also for the wisdom or value or for whatever it was that 
suggested the subject as one worth commemorating in the first place. 
Moreover, to suggest that we are to read facts only is not merely to mis- 
take the methods of scientific inquiry for the methods of literary biogra- 
phy; it is also to beg the question of what constitutes the study of “char- 
acter and personality.” The question is never what are the empirical 
data or facts alone; the question is also how they came to be so and, 
having become so, what possible significance they may offer the reader. 
Such questions touch on the biographer’s own considered philosophy of 
human action and his own estimate of the literary period he happens to 
be treating, as models like Sherburn’s The Early Career of Alerander 
Pope, Quintana’s The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift, and Cross’ The 
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History of Henry Fielding clearly reveal. And as the eighteenth century 
itself showed, to write a biography is to write an intelligent assessment 
in which fact and judgment are fused, become one, no matter how “super- 
ficial” another age might in turn regard the effort. This point may be 
worth stressing, especially when a reader discovers that Professor Hals- 
band, like any other biographer, has not given us just the “facts.” For, 
despite his announced objectivity, he has also rendered an interpretation, 
frequently a covert one, of Lady Mary; it is in this sunken series of as- 
sumptions, inferences, judgments, yes, even special pleadings that the 
major weaknesses of his book lie. 

To claim that we have in fact been offered a consistent interpretation 
of Lady Mary is not to say that we read but another example of the harm- 
less yet distracting monomania usually associated with books on Shake- 
speare, Pope and Johnson or Joyce and Pound; nor does Professor Hals- 
band make a bald attempt to whitewash or explain away those sides of 
a person which lie, falter, err or in any way become grossly human. But 
he comes close. By frequently going beyond the evidence he has to offer, 
Professor Halsband quietly depicts Lady Mary as tidier, more amenable, 
and even more innocent than she probably was. For example, her mad 
pursuit of Algarotti is considerably played down: “... in her friendship 
with Algarotti, she allowed herself to be guided by her heart” (171-72)— 
to put it mildly, one might add. By 1758, we are told, Algarotti “aroused 
only her intellectual and literary passion” (268); yet that earlier rela- 
tionship hinted in this statement turns out to have been a love curiously 
without “sexual passion” (192). Instead, Professor Halsband chooses to 
explain Algarotti’s early attraction as a matter of “soft graces and tender 
sympathies,” the complement to the “masculine aggressiveness” (192) that 
she assumed. Without pursuing the problem further, to at least one 
reader, the author seems dangerously close to falling into a mare's nest, 
perhaps of his own making. Again, to take the sting out of Horace Wal- 
pole’s witticisms, Professor Halsband frequently labors the evident con- 
tradictions in that letter writer’s estimate of Lady Mary, or offers ex- 
tenuating circumstances that might soften Walpole’s bruta) facts. Just 
as often, Walpole is simply left unanswered. The upshot is that the 
reader feels himself more the victim of Halsband’s indirection or gentle 
pleading than the sport of Walpole’s possible flummery. I suppose that 
my favorite example of this general manner is the perfectly sober state- 
ment by the author on Lady Mary’s corresondence with her husband and 
daughter: “In general she seems never to have lied to him or to her 
daughter; instead she omitted from her letters whatever she did not wish 
them to know” (237). 

In short, not satisfied with the literary and historical importance of 
his subject, Professor Halsband seems to feel a strong necessity to prove 
Lady Mary an altogether engaging private personality. Yet, paradoxically 
speaking, it is to him that we are most beholden for showing her to be 
frequently more ridiculous than Pope ever dreamed in his wildest surmise. 
Examples are almost legion: her rivalry with Lord Hervey for the favors 
of Algarotti; her dignifying this contention after Hervey’s death with the 
message to Algaroiti, “If we ever meet, the memory of Lord Hervey shall 
be celebrated; his gentle shade will be pleased in Elysium with our grati- 
tude” (267); her preaching morality at the same time to young English 
travellers in Italy; her selecting the title The Nonsense of Common-Sense 
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for her short-lived periodical; her grandiose comparison of herself to 
Sappho, Penelope, and Dido while under the spell of the Venetian Soc- 
rates; her brash rationalizing of her own problems of marriage and 
dowry, usually hinted as part of her clairvoyant prescience of the modern 
world to come; her delight in reading trash, excused by the fact that 
“frivolous reading soothed her nerves” (265); or her readiness to inflict 
MSS. on her acquaintances at the slightest provocation. How much better 
such absurdities might have been exposed as natural concomitants of 
frequent literary excellence and personal or intellectual insights. R. H. 
Barker’s sensible management of even more extreme combinations in 
Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane and, more recently, C. A. Zimansky’s deft un- 
raveling of Rymer’s tangled absurdities and excellences in the “Intro- 
duction” to his edition of The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer might 
well serve as possible correctives here. 

But Lady Mary is not the only victim of such objectivity. For The 
Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is also partially an attack on Alex- 
ander Pope in a manner reminiscent of his nineteenth-century detractors. 
But here it is the tone and connotations of Professor Halsband’s lan- 
guage rather than his tentative statements that bring Pope down. For 
instance, descriptions of the poet can frequently be lurid: his “feverishly 
bright eyes” (48), his “bitterly vindictive enmities” (48), “his hopeless, 
impassioned love for Lady Mary” (76), his hurling “his sharpest dart at 
her” (141), and “his vilification” (149) of her are fairly typical ex- 
amples. Or Pope’s relationship with Lady Mary can be rendered by ex- 
aggerated comparisons: in contrast to his “extravagant friendship” (58) 
or his letters containing “naughty innuendo” (91), her letters to him are 
“almost impersonal” (64); though she “apparently encouraged him” (63), 
“she did not reciprocate his effusive adoration” (64). But here again 
Professor Halsband neglects to mention the running sally of gossip and 
casual indelicacies in her own Embassy Letters to Pope; moreover, he 
forgets words from Lady Mary’s own pen that could well apply to Pope’s 
epistolary gallantry as well as his possible declaration: “In part she is to 
blame that has been try’d—/He comes too near, that comes to be deny’d.” 
And in discussing the sniping that followed their break, Professor Hals- 
band also tends to minimize the serious threat that Lady Mary’s friend- 
ships with Lord Hervey, Robert Walpole, and Molly Skerrett, not to 
mention her marriage to a Whig M. P., presented to Pope; equally slight 
is the attention paid to Lady Mary’s sympathy and possible cooperation 
with Hervey in his Verses Address’d to the Imitator of the First Satire 
of the Second Book of Horace or the possible obloquy of her own “Epistle 
from Pope to Lord Bolingbroke.” Finally, Professor Halsband disregards 
the fact that Pope’s “Eloisa to Abelard” was probably as much inspired 
by Martha Blount as by Lady Mary, that Sappho was a well-known sobri- 
quet for her before Pope used it pejoratively, and that satiric poetry may 
be just as metaphoric—say in a line like “P-x’d by her Love, or libell’d by 
her Hate”-—as any other verse. 

In any case, to insist that such poetical badinage is literally true or 
not true is to be trapped by Pope’s satiric drift, as Lady Mary once dis- 
covered when remonstrating with Pope through Lord Peterbcerough. If 
one of the aims of satire is to effect a confusion of art with life, then 
Professor Halsband has probably helped fix Lady Mary as a permanent 
butt of Pope when, in summarizing their quarrel, he asks, “Can Pope’s 
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portrait be accepted as the accurate one?” (152) and quickly answers, 
“Pope’s taunts cannot be sustained by the surviving evidence” (152). 
One might as well ask if Curll really fell into filth, if Theobald’s breast 
ever bred monsters, if Robert Walpole was really a magician, if James 
Ralph was actually caught howling to the moon, or if Addison was known 
to “assent with civil leer.” And then one could answer that Curll only 
published filth, that Theobald was the first great editor of Shakespeare, 
that Walpole is now considered one of England’s greatest prime ministers, 
that Ralph was an intimate of Benjamin Franklin and the writer of a 
contemporary history of England, that Addison is still a model for prose 
writers—or that Lady Mary was not diseased but in fact was one of the 
bearers of inoculation to England. Thus, since Pope was not accurate, 
he did not speak poetical truth; his poetic technique may be reduced to 
“rhetorically effective details” (152) or “calculated pathos” (149) for 
the understanding of which we can be breezily referred to articles by 
Maynard Mack and Elder Olson in a footnote (149n). 

But even, for the moment, if we might agree with Professor Halsband 
that poetic truth ought to be a matter of factual accuracy, we should not 
forget that the facts known in our day about Lady Mary’s private life are 
indeed only part of the facts. We should also remember that when Pope 
uses supposed facts of her private life publicly, and then generically, he 
is in agreement with the method of a century that did not make our 
sharp distinction between the public and the private in men’s affairs. 
And if Lady Mary’s modern reputation should probably not include the 
pox, cannot we at least give poetic credence to the vision of evil that 
emerges from Pope’s last great satires, his anatomy of the ills that beset 
Walpole’s England and that remain a permanent possibility for chaos 
even in our day? When Professor Halsband himself can stumble in at- 
tempting to idealize the rash, impulsive, and profligate side of Lady 
Mary, cannot we at least see it as a complement to Walpole’s cynicism, 
Addison’s elegant envy, and Theobald’s scholarly hubris (recalling Bent- 
ley’s edition of Paradise Lost), all symptoms of the Dulness that seemed 
ready to engulf England, at least to Pope, Swift, and the other Tory 
satirists? But the question of poetry in itself, or the question of how it 
derives from life is not important to Professor Halsband; that Lady 
Mary’s life was not made easier by Pope’s satire is the paramount prob- 
lem for him (151). 

If thus far I have dealt overlong with the author’s “factual” treat- 
ment of Lady Mary and her relationship with Pope, I feel at least par- 
tially justified since this revaluation is also a substitute for any syste- 
matic treatment of her intellectual and literary relationships with her 
age. Again, the evidence is fairly clear. 

Professor Halsband has a much sharper eye, apparently, for the bed- 
steads and curtains in Lady Mary’s childhood nursery (5) or the “colour- 
less but securely definite record of dates and places” (88) relative to her 
trip on the Preston, or any other trip in the book, than for the in- 
tellectual and literary tastes that also determined her career. Though 
we are informed that her journey on the Preston enabled her to discover 
the geography of Homer and Virgil, we are left with the image of her as 
“an energetic tourist” (89). However fashionable her references to To- 
land, Dr. Clarke, Hobbes, Locke, or Epictetus (whom she translated) 
may be in her letters, no matter how superficial her chitchat about free 
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will and predestination may strike a reader, her intellectual interests 
certainly deserve some attention beyond such a typical reminder as the 
reference to her “genial stoicism” (273). In consequence, her religious 
position, at once naive, deistic, and learned, goes almost unexamined; her 
astute criticisms of Addison’s Cato, Bolingbroke’s writing, Johnson’s Ram- 
ler, and the novels of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett receive bare 
mention but no systematic presentation; the fact that Guido and Correg- 
gio were at one time her favorite painters is seemingly of no importance 
at all. 

But the greatest lack in this regard is the absence of any real exam- 
ination of Lady Mary’s own literary work. One has the right to expect 
in the biography of a literary figure at least some discussion of the pro- 
venance and literary types—she attempted an amazing number of those 
available to her age—that formed her writing. One might even expect 
a relative estimate of her success as poetess and letter writer. But for 
some reason this was not to be. True enough, Professor Halsband oc- 
casionally dutifully reminds us that “Lady Mary had never given up her 
activity in ‘the republic of letters’” (231); or that “as a letter writer 
she easily took her place among other eighteenth-century masters of that 
form” (v); or that she was “a skillful poet of answers” (146). But we 
are never shown how or why. Instead of any examination of the quality 
and method that made her reputation as a letter writer, our attention is 
casually referred to the section on Lady Mary in W. H. Irving’s The 
Providence of Wit in the English Letter Writers, a book in itself of 
rather meager value. 

In the absence of any rigorous scrutiny of the intellectual relationships 
or literary ability that make Lady Mary worth writing about in the first 
place, Professor Halsband chooses instead to buttress his treatment of 
her private life by a crude psychological analysis of her behavior; and, 
woefully enough, that analysis is made even more superficial by a stiff 
yet effusive style that seems to accompany a total lack of humor. This 
deadly combination of stale psychology, genteel style and general owl- 
ishness can at times bring Professor Halsband’s serious study very near 
to disaster. 

After early voicing the usual clichés on Lady Mary’s alleged complex 
personality—“her many-faceted career” (v), “she was .. . complex, versa- 
tile, and changeable, responding with bewildering energy to the constantly 
shifting pattern of her life” (vi) — Professor Halsband disappointingly 
delivers us to a woman who is tritely two-dimensional. Or, according to 
one of his first easy antitheses, she was a woman who exhibited “two 
contrasting sides of her nature” (6): “romantic emotionalism and cynical 
rationalism” (6), “subtlety and cynicism” (55), “simultaneous suscepti- 
bility to the sentimental and disapproval of it” (251), “conflict between 
head and heart” (157), “modesty and boldness” (12), or “despair and 
bliss” (106). Even the “dazzled” Spence could do better than that: “ ‘She 
is the most wise, most imprudent; loveliest, disagreeablest; best natured, 
cruellest woman in the world’” (211). But Professor Hansband shows no 
mercy; he extends his love of violent contrasts smoothly into the world 
around Lady Mary until one wonders where the lady ends and the world 
begins. Thus her relationship with Algarotti: “her inflamed imagination 
and his amused detachment” (213); or her first view of Turkish life: 
“despotic barbarism and opulent culture” (67); or her friendship with 
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Lady Stafford: “Lady Mary found that her worldly-wise shrewdness was 
a respite from the gaiety of her frivolous companions” (118). And so it 
goes, perhaps an object lesson in what a passion for eighteenth-century 
antithesis can lead to. This insistent and hackneyed polarity is, however, 
partially the result of a stiff and rigidly balanced style that can just as 
amazingly lapse into an Edwardian gentility abounding in flowery epi- 
thets and what used to be known as whimsical phrases. Very little in 
the book is directly called “bad,” “fun,” “cracked,” “angry,” or “ugly.” 
Instead we get a flood of things, events, and personalities that are deemed 
“charming” or “cynical”; and then there follows a steady patter of such 
droplets as “distress,” “pleasant,” “indiscretion,” “tolerable,” “agreeable,” 
“gracious,” and “amusing,” all regularly interrupted by the worn thunder 
of “enraptured,” “inflamed,” “provocative,” and “adoration.” The com- 
bination of the two is often irresistibly funny: “Lady Mary’s amusing 
story, told to the enraptured Spence” (83). One is led to wonder if most 
of this coy elegance and strained effusion might not have disappeared had 
the author possessed a stronger sense of humor, the lack of which is 
rather heavily demonstrated throughout the book. A few painful ex- 
amples may suffice: after relating that Horace Walpole had his ear boxed 
for excessively flattering Lady Mary, Professor Halsband comments: “He 
had good cause for describing her as very lively” (281); in turn, Pope’s 
humorous account of his “Horrid and Barbarous Revenge” on Curll Hals- 
band can only describe as full of “disgusting detail” (54); finally, one 
of Horace Walpole’s Horatian take-offs on Lady Mary brings Professor 
Halsband grumbling to his feet, bristling with medical facts to deny that 
her nose was in any way depleted by disease (218). And this from a 
writer on one of the wittiest of centuries. 

And yet The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is, in its way, a 
superb book. The dates, residences, travels, and acquaintances of Lady 
Mary are carefully fixed and securely documented for the first time. We 
not only view new dimensions of her career but are also favored with 
solid historical reference from which to behold that career in clearer per- 
spective. What a pity, though, that such an important biography should 
be so thin in literary, intellectual, and psychological sophistication. But, 
and the point is worth repeating, whatever the disappointments the book 
may seem to offer a reader, they can only exist after he has first dis- 
covered its wide excellence. For at least the chart is drawn. Let us hope, 
then, that Professor Halsband will continue to edit Lady Mary’s work, 
and somewhere find room to include discussion of the quality of that 
work. Thus we may still get what is missing in this splendid volume. 

DonaLp T. ToRCHIANA 


Northwestern University 


Joan CornomiInas: Notas de lingiiistica italo-hispadnica, con ocasién de dos 
libros nuevos. México, D. F.: El Colégio de México. (Reprinted from 
Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, X [1956], 137-86.) 


This fifty-page article—practically a monogranh—by Prof. Corominas, 
the noted Hispanist and author of the currently appearing Diccionario 
etimolégico castellano, is in actuality a long review of two relatively 
recent books in Italian linguistics: Prati’s Vocabolario etimologico italiano 
(1951) and Rohlfs’ three-volume Historische Grammatik der italienischen 
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Sprache (1949-51). Corominas devotes a brief initial section of his dis- 
cussion (pp. 137-44) to Prati, and the rest to Rohlfs. 

Of the various Italian etymological dictionaries which have appeared 
recently, Prati’s receives Corominas’ approval more than any of the 
others. This is not surprising, since it is the closest to the traditional 
conception of an etymological dictionary. A major defect of the Battisti- 
Alessio DEI (as pointed out by many critics, including your reviewer") 
and of the Olivieri book is that they do not give adequate scholarly ref- 
erences,* whereas Prati does.‘ Battisti-Alessio give attestations usually to 
the nearest century; in many instances, Prati gives specific years. In the 
actual etymologies, Prati is far more conservative than Battisti and 
Alessio, especially the latter, who, in the volumes of the DEI assigned 
to him, gives full rein to his enthusiasm for pre-Latin etymologies (Osco- 
Umbrian, Etruscan, Greek, and the waste-basket category of “Mediter- 
ranean”). Corominas approves in general of Prati’s etymologies, espe- 
cially because of Prati’s caution (p. 142), but suggests various improve- 
ments, especially in the treatment of the relations between Italian and 
Iberian (and, through Iberian, Arabic; pp. 143-4). 

Yet to this reviewer, Corominas’ enthusiasm for Prati seems somewhat 
exaggerated. Not all the etymologies of which Corominas approves in 
Prati’s work are as acceptable as Corominas considers them. One in- 
stance will have to do for several: the derivation of vogare from vocdre 
(supposedly first used of the chanting of the rowers of a boat), which 
Corominas finds “muy notable” (p. 144), is not original with Prati, but 
was first proposed by de Gregorio in 1903 and supported in 1946 by 
Spitzer;* furthermore, the rival etymology, from Old Low German *wogon 
“vacillate, move with a wave-like motion” is not so “fantastic” as Coro- 
minas seems to find it, if we assume that it spread into Italian as a 
marine term either along the coasts or from Old French.’ For the brother 
etymologist, working on a related language and desiring all the apparatus 
of learnéd reference, Prati is indeed more convenient than the DEI or 
Olivieri; but the DEI’s immensely greater coverage of rare, obsolete and 
dialectal forms is far more useful than the other dictionaries to anyone 
interested in the extent or history of Italian vocabulary as such.* 

In his discussion of Rohlfs, Corominas treats and criticizes primarily 
the phonological aspect of the Historische Grammatik (pp. 144-70). Al- 
though he opens his discussion with words of high praise, and agrees 
(quite rightly) with some of Rohlfs’ views (e.g. on the non-koiné, archaic 
origin of Calabrian and Otrantine Greek; p. 158), he expresses disagree- 
ment with some of Rohlfs’ basic points of view. At various points, Coro- 
minas attempts to revive theories which have, in general, long since been 
abandoned, et pour cause: on pp. 160-6, the Meyer-Liibkean notion that 
voicing of intervocalic plosives and sibilants, as well as that of the 
clusters -ks- and postconsonantal -tj-, is correlated with the position of 
stress; on pp. 166-8, the theory that diphthongization of open e and o is 
“autochthonous” in Tuscany. This is the weakest part of Corominas’ 
criticism of Rohlfs; a study of the material in the AIS® shows con- 
clusively that voicing and palatalization are northern importations into 
Tuscany, by two routes (along the Tyrrhenian coast and through the 
Papal States). In some instances, Corominas’ data are faulty, as when 
he states (p. 165) that the palatalizing treatment of -ks- is found only in 
Liguria (actually, also in a number of marginal districts in Piedmont, 
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Lombardy and Venetia; in Romagna; and down into the Tiber valley”) ; 
that ago is a form “especificamente toscana” (p. 160), whereas it is North 
Italian as well and there is an island of /ako/ [aho] right in the middle 
of Tuscany, obviously a relic area;™ or that “en la Toscana hubo cierta- 
mente diptongacién desde antiguo” (p. 167), whereas the earliest attesta- 
tion of diphthongization in Tuscany is from the tenth to the twelfth 
century.” Corominas objects that rissa < rizva is not a popular develop- 
ment, but forgets ressa, which is. At more than one point (e.g. pp. 161, 
163, 165) Corominas considers one or another development to be “popular” 
or “regular” because of its presence in a large number or a majority of 
morphemes; yet it has repeatedly been pointed out™ that the ultimate 
factor in deciding the regularity of a given development is not mere num- 
ber, but the irreducibility of a discrepant correspondence and its pat- 
terning with relation to the rest of the phonemic structure involved. In 
general, Corominas’ discussion of Italian phonology (like Rohlfs’) suffers 
from this quantitative, atomistic, non-structural approach, which is per- 
haps not unrelated to Corominas’ primary interest in etymology and the 
history of lexical items. 

From the title of the article, one would have expected Corominas to 
have devoted a great deal, perhaps most of his space to Italo-Iberian lin- 
guistic relations. This expectation is not fulfilled: a brief discussion of 
Prati’s etymologies involving Hispanisms (pp. 140-1, 143-4) and a slightly 
longer treatment of Rohifs’ shortcomings with respect to Iberian influence 
on Italian (pp. 169-77, with a series of annotations on pp. 177-86 dealing 
in part with Iberian influence or parallels), is all he gives. By and large, 
Corominas is right in his contention that Rohlfs unduly neglects the 
Hispanic borrowings in Italian, particularly in Sicily, Naples and Lom- 
bardy; yet even here, Corominas exaggerates on occasion, e.g. in ascrib- 
ing the -w- of lupo < lupus to an umlauted plural from lupi, whereas even 
the conventional explanation of tutti < tétti with umlaut limps badly 
(both tutto and lupo are most probably Gallicisms). 

Yet, despite these criticisms of Corominas’ criticisms, this review 
article of an Italian etymological dictionary and historical grammar by 
a distinguished Hispanist should be welcomed, and sets an example 
which should be followed more widely. For over a decade, the Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics, founded by Franz Boas for the 
study of American Indian languages, has had reviews by specialists in 
other fields; recently, Romance Philology has likewise had reviews by 
outstanding scholars outside of Romance linguistics. Corominas is quite 
right in saying (p. 145): “Hora es ya de que la lingiiistica hispanica oree 
mas sus trabajos abriendo bien las ventanas al exterior, y conozca y juzgue 
criticamente las obras bdsicas dedicadas a los demas romances .. .”; this 
same principle should be applied to the other Romance fields, and to 
Romance linguistics as a whole vis-A-vis the rest of linguistics. The more 
such reviews and discussions appear, the greater will be the cross-fer- 
tilization of ideas that has for several decades characterized general lin- 
guistics (by contrast with which, Romance linguistics has come to appear 
narrow and provincial), and the more rapid will be progress in Romance. 

Rospert A. Hat, JR. 


Cornell University 


1In addition to Prati, the Dizionario etimologico italiano (DEI) of 
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Battisti and Alessio (Florence, 1949 ff.); the Prontuario etimologico della 
lingua italiana of Migliorini and Duro (Turin, etc., 1950); and the Dizio- 
nario etimologico italiano of Olivieri (Milan, 1953). 

* Language, XXVII (1951), 96-99. 

* Battisti-Alessio promise a complete scholarly apparatus to be issued in 
a separate volume after the main volumes are published; but, in addition 
to appearing at least eight or ten years after the initial fascicles of the 
work, such a supplement will be difficult to consult. 

*Like almost al! other European scholars, he pays little or no atten- 
tion to American work, e.g. E. A. Speiser’s excellent article (on the order 
of Devoto’s “etimologia prossima e remota’’) on the Semitic origins of 
meschino (Language, XI [1935], 20-2). We still find far too frequent evi- 
dence of the principle (as someone has recently phrased it) Americana 
sunt; non leguntur. 

*Cf. the DEI’s treatment of bifolco, whicit: Battisti and Alessio assign 
to Etruscan rather than Osco-Umbrian (despite the intervocalic -f-) be 
eause they consider the South Italian meaning “peasant” to be less orig- 
inal than that of “cowherd”; and many similar instances. 

* Italica, XXIII (1946), 23-9; ef. fn. 4. 

‘As suggested by B. E. Vidos, Neophilologus, XXVII (1942), 183-5. 

* Your reviewer recently had occasion to look up Italian concerto (with 
its by-form conserto) and the verb concertare in the various etymological 
dictionaries: the DEI listed both, whereas neither Prati nor Olivieri gave 
concerto -are, and only Olivieri listed conserto (and under serie at that). 
In making a commercial pocket dictionary, also, your reviewer found 
that the DEJ listed a number of modern words that no other dictionary 
(even Panzini’s Dizionario moderno) included. 

* Carried out by your reviewer for -/s- in “Latin -ks- in Italian and its 
dialects,” Language, XVIII (1942), 117-24; for the intervocalic voiceless 
plosives in “The Papal States in Italian linguistic history,” ibid., XIX 
(1943), 125-40; for the sibilants in “Latin -s- in Italian,” ibid., XXIII 
(1947), 426-9. (Cf. fn. 4.) On postconsonantal -ti- and -ki-, the AJS ma- 
terials have not yet been analyzed, but in the meanwhile cf. Meyer-Liibke- 
Bartoli-Braun, Grammatica storia della lingua italiana (Torino, 1927 and 
later editions), §127. 

“Cf. the map given in Figure 1, Language, XVIII (1942), 118. In 
Figure 2 (p. 119), however, the map showing “Stage 1” should clearly 
have the vertical hachures (indicating -is- or similar palatalization) ex- 
tending all the way across the Po valley as far as Romagna, the Adriatic, 
and Friuli. 

"Cf. Figure 8 in Language, XIX (1943), 133, and the discussion on 
p. 139. 

= Cf. P. Aebischer, “Les plus anciens témoignages de la diphtongaison 
de e et o libres en Italie,” ZRPh., LXIV (1944), 364-70. Rather than 
Aebischer’s theory of a Langobard superstratum as responsible for Tuscan 
diphthongization, however, Rohlfs’ description of it as a “Modestrémung” 
(Historische Grammatik, p. 157) seems to your reviewer more likely. It 
may well (like the Castilian diphthongization of open e and o) have been 
an imitation of the North Gallo-Romance diphthongization. 

“Cf. L. Bloomfield, “A note on sound change,” Language, IV (1928), 
100, and G. M. Bolling’s comment thereon at the bottom of the same page; 
and the present reviewer in Language, XXII (1946), 279. 

* For example, W. F. Twaddell’s review of Stetson’s Bases of Phonology, 
IJAL, XII (1946), 102-8; Margaret Mead’s discussion of Harris’ Methods 
in Structural Linguistics, ibid., XVIII (1952), 256-60; Y. Malkiel on Lan- 
guage in Culture (ed. Hoijer), ibid., XXII (1956), 77-84; ete. 





National Education Association Invitational Conference 
on Identification and Edueation of the 
Academically Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School 
(6-8 February 1958) 


Summarizing Report: EDUCATING THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPIL IN MODERN LANGUAGES (Stephen 
A. Freeman, Reporter). 


A. Languages for Leaders —'The academically talented pupil will be a 
leader in tomorrow’s world. Some experience with and some degree of 
skill in using a modern foreign language are an indispensable element 
in the education of our national leaders. The international responsibilities 
of this country make it imperative that at least our academically talented 
have a reasonable proficiency in the use of at least one modern foreign 
language. 

The academically talented pupil should be given every opportunity, and 
should be strongly urged by effective guidance counselling, to study a 
modern foreign language until he attains a certain degree of mastery. 
Not merely because the pupil will probably be college-oriented and will 
have to satisfy college entrance and degree requirements, but chiefly be- 
cause of the demands of the modern world, this group even believes (with 
two dissenting out of 21) that the study of a modern foreign language 
should be required of every academically talented pupil. 

B. Four-year Sequence—The two-year program of language study usually 
followed, and to which many pupils are limited, is not sufficient to im- 
part this proficiency. Much more time is needed. A minimum continuous 
sequence of four full years in high school, or its ecuivalent, is necessary 
in order to achieve the desired results. It may even be more effective to 
spread the equivalent study over a six-year sequence. Individual differ- 
ences and conditions of study may shorten or lengthen the requisite time; 
for the goal is achievement. The pupil should not dabble in language 
study. A program of two years in each of two languages is definitely not 
to be recommended. In general, a four-year sequence of study in grades 
nine to twelve, or its eavivalent in achievement, in one modern foreign 
language, is the least that should be expected of the academically tal- 
ented pupil. 

C. Begin Early—Since language study is best begun very early, the aca- 
demically talented pupil should have an opportunity to begin a modern 
foreign language in the elementary school, whenever the proper conditions 
for such study exist and qualified instruction is available. At this age the 
pupil learns language automatically as behavior, and not as a rational 
process. Such programs offer rich possibilities for the future of modern 
language study. 

It is evident that the study of a foreign language in the elementary 
school must be closely articulated with further study in the junior and 
senior high school so that there is no break in the sequence and so that 
pupils can progress regularly. Beginners must not enter the unit at a 
later point. It must have separate treatment to its completion. 
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Properly qualified teachers of languages in the grades are now in short 

supply. All possible sources are not now being utilized, however, such 
as native speakers in this country or exchange teachers from abroad who 
could receive supplemental training and function well under supervision. 
D. Every High School—We note that 56% of the public high schools in 
the United States do not offer any modern foreign language. Many aca- 
demically talented pupils are thus deprived of the opportunity of acquir- 
ing a modern foreign language. To remedy this shocking situation, we 
recommend that as quickly as possible every public high school in the 
country offer at least one modern foreign language. 
E. Russian—lIt is a matter of great national urgency that more Americans 
know Russian, It is therefore strongly recommended that as fast as pos- 
sible, when proper conditions exist and adequate instruction can be made 
available, the study of Russian be introduced in the public high schools 
of the country. Such study when begun should be carried to a point of 
reasonable proficiency, and suitable opportunities provided therefore, espe- 
cially for the academically talented pupil. 

In order to measure up to the responsibilities of world leadership, 
m2ny more of the world’s common languages must be taught in this coun- 
try. The academically talented pupil, while beginning his language study 
with a West European language, should be conditioned to the idea of pos- 
sible later study in the languages of the Near East. India, China, Japan 
and Central Africa. Some of these languages should even now be added 
to the curriculum of the public high school wierever feasible. 

F. Begin Orally—tIn beginning a foreign language the academically tal- 
ented pupil should concentrate at first upon learning to hear and speak. 
Interest and motivation are thus increased. Attention should be given to 
acquiring a correct accent. Learning to read a foreign language, the third 
phase of the hearing-speaking-reading-writing progression is a necessary 
step in the total process. The goal in this step should be reading with 
understanding and without conscious translation. 

G. The Teacher—The teacher of an academically talented pupil should 
himself be academically taleuted insofar as is possible. He should also 
have a superior preparation in his field. The Modern Language Associa- 
tion has set forth the qualifications of secondary school teachers of mod- 
ern foreign languages in a statement endorsed by 18 organizations of 
modern language teachers. These recommended qualifications at the su- 
perior level include: near-native ability in understanding and speaking 
the foreign language; the ability to read difficult material almost as 
easily as English, and to write the foreign language with ease and nat- 
uralness; an enlightened understanding of the foreign people and their 
culture, augmented by residence abroad; a mastery of teaching methods 
and techniques, including the contributions of linguistic science. These 
qualifications constitute the goal toward which every language teacher 
should work as rapidly as possible, through study, in-service training, 
attendance at summer schools, and foreign travel. Scholarships and other 
subsidies should be provided to enable them to do so. 

The professional preparation of the language teacher must be on the 
same high level; and the support of teacher-training institutions is earn- 
estly sought to this end. The improvement of teacher preparation for 
modern languages will require close collaboration between modern lan- 
guage people and those in professional education. 
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The teacher of the academically talented should also increase his 
competence by using the resources provided by his professional organiza- 
tions, both in the field of professional education and in the modern lan- 
guages. During the last six years the Foreign Language Program of The 
Modern Language Association has assembled many important aids and 
directives. 

H. Equipment—Modern invention has created a large number and variety 
of mechanical aids which should be used by the academically talented to 
increase motivation and to accelerate progress, in connection with both 
class work and individual study. The language laboratory with tape re- 
cordings and disc records, the radio and television, realia and illustra- 
tive material of all kinds, instructional films, kinescopes, and film strips, 
are among these possibilities. Further research and experimentation are 
necessary to determine effective techniques for their optimum use. Care 
must be taken to integrate them well with the class work and the text- 
book. We recommend further conferences on these problems, and instruc- 
tion for teachers in the use of such mechanical aids. 

I. Teaching Materials—The new emphasis on hearing and speaking in the 
learning of a language makes necessary a thorough re-examination and 
revision of basic textbooks with a view to de-emphasizing formal grammar 
and translation in the early stages of language learning, and to including 
properly integrated oral and audio-visual materials. 

We urge the development of reading materials in the foreign language, 
suitably and attractively presented, which will give full scope to the 
interests, maturity and linguistic achievement of the academically gifted 
student. 

Teachers of talented students who are able and willing to conduct 
experimentation and research in language teaching and learning should 
be encouraged to pursue such essential work by being given released time 
in order to develop special programs. 

J. Special groups—Whenever possible under local conditions, it is highly 
desirable to create a special group or groups of students particularly tal- 
ented for language study. The methods and materials used in this special 
group should be different in order to facilitate better quality of results, 
greater depth and enrichment, more flexibility, and added individual re- 
sponsibility. At the advanced level, students who show high potential 
should have an opportunity to follow special study plans which may be 
similar to the Advanced Placement Program. We do not favor multi-track 
organization of all language students, as we see dangers in too much 
stratification. In small schools where separate sections are not feasible, 
even then, the talented pupil should be served by encouraging individual 
initiative and progress. 

K. Class Size—It is an accepted principle that the handicapped pupil is 
treated in very small groups. We believe that the same concept should be 
applied to the academically talented pupil, since we seek equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. It is an admitted fact that the best work in a for- 
eign language cannot be done in very large classes. The able pupil is 
therefore penalized if the school does not create conditions favorable to 
his optimum advance. While we are realistically aware of the problem of 
administration and teacher shortage, this group believes that it is the 
duty of educational authorities to work effectively toward the ideal con- 
dition of handling the talented pupil in groups of from 15 to 20. 
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L. Additional Ezperiences—We recommend that teachers of the academ- 
cally talented be encouraged to make full and imaginative use of linguistic 
and cultural resources in the community for the enrichment of the lan- 
guage program. 

A talented pupil studying a modern language should be given frequent 
opportunity to use the language in other areas of the curriculum, as in 
his readings in history or the sciences. Such correlation is important, 
both for motivation and for the integration of the whole curriculum in 
the student’s mind. Talented students may also be encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of special opportunities for language study and practice outside 
of their own school. Some summer schools offer scholarships to the gifted. 
Some nearby college may admit them to a class. 

Especially in rural areas or in small high schools, high-grade cor- 
respondence courses which include recorded materials prepared according 
to the best procedures may be helpful in giving enriched language practice. 





Conclusion. This group believes unanimously that the academically 
talented pupil in every secondary school in the nation should study a 
modern foreign language; that he should begin it as early as possible and 
carry it in an uninterrupted sequence to a point of reasonable mastery, 
including both speaking and reading proficiency, equivalent at least to 
four years of secondary school study. He should be encouraged to progress 
individually as fast as his ability permits, under superior instruction, and 
as nearly as possible ideal conditions of study, correlating this new skill 
and experience with all other areas of his experience. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
DE BELLIS COLLECTION AT TULANE 


For little more than a month, Feb. 27-March 29, the cultured 
public of New Orleans has enjoyed the rare privilege of viewing 
**An Exhibit of Manuscripts and Incunabula of the Italian Renais- 
sance from the private collection of Francis V. De Bellis of San 
Francisco. The display which has taken place at the Howard- 
Tilton Memorial Library has been due to a special arrangement 
with Mr. De Bellis made by Prof. G. Cecchetti in charge of Italian 
at Tulane University. Eighty-five precious books and manuscripts 
have been on exhibit from the Biblia Latina, Bologna, ea 1250, 
once owned by the Visconti to the editio princeps of Venice, 1499, 
of Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. An attractive brochure 
with a foreword by Prof. Cecchetti gives a descriptive chronological 
list of the collection. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Francesco Da Barberino. Reggimento e Costumi di Donna. Ediz. critica 
a cura di Giuseppe E. Sansone. Torino, Loescher-Chiantore, 1957. 


Dante Alighieri. La Vita Nuova. A new Translation by Mark L. Musa. 
New Brunswick, Rutgers Univ. Press, 1957. 

D’Aronco, Gianfranco. Le Fiabe di Magia in Italia. Udine, Arti Grafiche 
Friulane, 1957. 

Fiumi, Lionello. Ghirlanda per Marta. Napoli, Tipomeccanica, 1957. 


Lombardo, Agostino. Realismo e Simbolismo. Saggi di Letteratura Con- 
temporanea. Roma, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1957. 


Luchetto Gattilusio. Liriche. Ediz. critica con studio introduttivo, tra- 
duzioni, note e glossario a cura di Marco Boni. Bologna, Libreria 
Antiquaria Palmaverde, 1957. 

Petrini, Domenico. Dal Barocco al Decadentismo. 2 vols. Firenze. Le 
Monnier, 1957. 


Ragonese, Gaetano. Dal Gierusalemme al Mondo Creato. Studi Tassiani. 
Palermo, U. Manfredi, 1957. 


Tasso, T. Aminta. Ed. critica a cura di B. T. Sozzi. Padova, Liviana, 1957. 


Toffanin, Giuseppe. L’Uomo Antico nel Pensiero del Rinascimento. 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1957. 


Vallone, Aldo. Linea della Poesia Foscoliana. Firenze, Olschki, 1957. 
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y) Italian Dialogue, with English Subtitles 
16mm. for School and Club 


Are You Using Italian Movies? Many Institutions Find The Showing 
of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or Club Proj- 
ect. To Help You Start, We Make This Special Introductory Offer: 


Show FATHER’S DILEMMA—84 minutes—Rental, Only $22.50. 
With Permission to Charge Admission if You Wish. Offer 


Valid for Showing in 1958. 

' e (PRIMA COMMUNIONE) 
Father's Dilemma 84 minutes 
Siarring the renowned character actor — ALDO FABRIZI 
First Prize Venice Festival ¢ Suitable for Sr. High School, College. 
A wonderful comedy about an ambitious father’s confusion as prep- 
arations are made for his daughter's First Communion. A delightful 
glimpse of a gay phase of big city life in Italy today. 

Directed by Alessandro Blasetti ¢ Scenario by Cesare Zavattini 
“One of the brightest, jolliest Italian dies ever produced.”’ — Sat. Review 
For Reservation and Free List of Italian Films, Write: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC, "3?" New vou is. 6 ¥. 
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MIDDLEBURY 


SCUOLA ESTIVA ITALIANA 
1958 


Dal 27 giugno al 14 agosto 


SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE 
MAURO CALAMANDREI 
BIANCA CALABRESI 
PIERINA CASTIGLIONE 
MARGHERITA DINALE 
MARISA LEDERER 


La Scuola Italiana di Middlebury é unica negli 
Stati Uniti 


Chiedete il bollettino 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Middlebury 27, Vermont 





Study & Travel .23. 
» [ITALY 


67 DAYS—AIll Expense $980. 


July - August 1958 


Sponsored by Barnard College 


Low all-expense cost includes Steamers, travel in 
France, Switzerland and Italy, sightseeing ex- 
cursions, meals, living in families 


Sail July 2nd aboard the steamer from New York. 
Live in Family. Study at University of Florence with 
2-4 hours of credit available on both graduate and 
undergraduate levels. (Graduate credit from Uni- 
versity of Florence only.) Course fee for credit stu- 
dents is paid directly to Barnard College and is not 
included in all-expense rate of $980. 


Optional extension includes further travel through 
Italy, with full sightseeing and entertainment pro- 
gram . . . $190 additional. 


Other trips offered to all parts of Europe, Mexico, 
South America, Round the World, and the Orient. 


“America’s Foremost Organization 
for Educational Travel” 


Students In : 
World Travel, Inc. udents <u 
Travel Association 


545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. — MUrray Hill 2-6544 
323 GEARY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. — EXbrook 2-7370 
530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. — VAn Dyck 7114 
332 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. —  HaArrison 7-2557 

















‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 

$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PrTcHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 








The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, ROBERT G. MEAD, JR., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Senay. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 
HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 

November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.00 a 
ear. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 




















SPERONI 
& GOLINO 


Basic Italian 


This Italian grammar is, as its title implies, a basic textbook 
for beginners, designed to give the essentials of grammar 
and vocabulary. It makes no pretense to be a reference 
grammar, or even an overwhelmingly “complete” book such 
as those to which instructors have usually been forced to 
turn. It does provide the solid foundation upon which the 
student can build in succeeding courses, and build with an 
encouraging sense of progress and accomplishment. 

BASIC ITALIAN is made up of thirty-five language lessons 
and nine carefully prepared reviews. Each lesson follows a 
simple and practical teaching pattern: (1) Exposition of 
grammar; (2) Lesson vocabulary; (3) Lettura—dramatic in 
form, dealing with a significant real-life situation; (4) substi- 
tution and completion drills, plus exercises in composition 
and conversation. 

The type is clear, large and attractive. Both stress and 
pronunciation are shown. Modern photographs of present- 
day Italy tie in directly with the text, and a high-fidelity, 
ten-inch long-playing record affords supplementary prac- 
tice in the words and phrases necessary for ‘Getting 
Around” in Italian. 

Professors Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino are with 
the University of California at Los Angeles—one of the 
largest and fastest growing departments of Italian in the 
country. Dr. Speroni is a Dante scholar, and greaily inter- 
ested in the folklore of Italy (as well as that of his adopted 
California). Dr. Golino, who serves as chairman of the de- 
partment, is a specialist in contemporary Italian literature. 

* * * 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: Domenico Vittorini's ATTRAVER- 
SO I SECOLI—beautiful biographical reader at second level. 

FORTHCOMING: Michele Cantarella’s THE ITALIAN HER- 
ITAGE—for all intermediate and advanced courses. 


Henry Holt 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO 














a completely new book in Italian 


Here is a book you will want 
to examine immediately .. . 


BEGINNING 


Italian Grammar 


By VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


This compact, efficient beginning book offers 
your students all the essentials for real progress 
with the language. The two parts, of thirteen 
lessons each, provide work for the first and sec- 
ond semesters of college, or for the first and 
second years of high school. 


The lessons of Part One follow the tested pat- 
tern: Pronunciation, Current Usage, Structure, 
Language Practice, Exercises, Word List. Part 
Two expands the vocabulary and grammatical 
structure into the living language of today. The 
lessons cover: Current Usage, Useful Expres- 
sions, Questions, Structure, Language Practice, 
Exercises, Word List. 


You will find this an 
ideal basic course 


t=  D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD,.N.J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTAS DALLAS 1 HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 10 





